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With this week’s SPECTATOR is issued the Title-page for 
1864. The Index will be given next week. 
NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 

esis 
IE Queen has addressed a remarkable letter to the directors of 
most of the great railways centred in London, calling on them to 
take further precautions against accidents. Iler Majesty remarks, 
through Sir Charles Phipps, that every precaution is taken to en- 
sure her own safety when travelling, but desires that the security so 
carefully provided for herself should also be obtained for her 
family and her people. Her Majesty reminds the directors of the 
‘heavy responsibility they have assumed since they secured the 
monopoly of the means of travelling,” a little remark Mr. Glad- 
stone will not forget. The Queen’s letter to the Mayor of 
Birmingham put down the high-rope exhibitions, and this one may 
help to put down accilents ; but we would warn Her Majesty's 
advisers that personal government is not popular in England, and 
that if one of these letters should any day happen to be read to an 
excited assemblage, the effect will tend to diminish that respect 
towards the Crown which it is the interest of all classes to main- 
tain unbroken. 


—— 











We have had but one driblet of news from America this week, 
which arrived on Monday. It contained the tidings that General 
Butler was superseded in his command at City Point by General 
Ord,—so the last of the volunteer generals, i} — last of these whe 
were not regularly trained military men, has disappeared from high 
command. The failure in the Dutch Gap Canal no less than in 
the Wilmington expedition appears to have boon one eaus2 for the 
removal of this great alministrator but poor soldier. He is far 
too able a man to sink out of view. When re-organization begins 
General Butler will again be in the ascendant. The Times has 
information that a new Wilmington expelition will immediately 
be attemptel, and that this time it will be assisted by the march 
of a body of troops across a corner of North Carolina from New- 
bern (now occupied by the North) to Cape Feat River. 


The Prussian Chamber is taking a singular, and it may be a 
wise course. In the sitting of the 24th of July it resolved on the 
motion of Herr von ‘Twesten to reject an address proposed by the 
Yories, which simply endorsed the King’s views, and an address 
submitted by the Catholics, which was mildly Liberal, and as it 
could not express its own views to abstain from any address at all. 
It appears to be agreed on all sides that the majority will not give 
way on the question of the army, because, as they contend, it in- 
volves an extra outlay of a million sterling, and if the House has 
not the power to reject that, its control over the budget ends, and 
the constitution with it. ‘The Minister of the Interior made a 
somewhat conciliatory speech, stating that Government was obsti- 
nate only on this one point, but on a division the drafts were re- 
jected, and the Chamber leave it therefore to the King either to 
give way or govern without their aid. One fact of importance 
came out strongly in the course pursued. ‘The Prussians really like 
their constitution as interpreted by themselves. 


We have spoken in another column of Captain Osborn’s 
admirable speech on the proposed expedition to the North Pole. 
He not only anticipated the exaggerated fears of the Times, but 
showed how easily with two good ships a really safe expedition 
might be planned. He proposes to make the attempt on the North 
Pole exclusively through Smith's Sound. He would sail in the 


Then he would lay up one ship with twenty-five men at Cape 
Isabella, on the western shore of Smith’s Sound, and take the 
other up as far as Mount Parry, about 300 miles further on the 
same shore. Ile would employ each ship's company during the 
winter in making depots of provisions northwards, the southern 
between the two ships, and the northern between Mount Parry 
and the Pole. From Mount Parry there would be ouly 484 miles to 
traverse, or 968 miles there and back, a distance often exceeded in 
sledge journeys. He would try to traverse this during the winters 
of 1867 and 1868, and retire after spending two winters and 
three summers in the Arctic regions. Sir R. Murchison, General 
Sabine, Sir E. Belcher, and other distinguished men supported the 
project heartily, and it was intimated that Sir Leopold M’Clintock, 
who has spent no less than seven winters and ten summers in the 
Arctic regions, would relinquish one of the finest men-of-war in 
the navy to command the expedition. 


Mr. Emerson has recently delivered a lecture on education, 
advocating the right of students to elect their professors. Why 
not be logical, and declare at once for the right of children to 
elect their fathers ? 

Mr. Leatham male an able speech to his constituents at Hud- 
dersfield on ‘Tueslay, moulded, however, a little too carefully 
after the style of his leader and brother-in-law Mr. Bright. 
When he prayed at the end, on behalf of the North, that the 
Lord of Hosts would “still the enemy and the avenger, and 
restore to that distracted land the inestimable blessing of a 
righteous and perpetual peace,” the copy became somewhat too 
close, and Huddersfield must have felt a little chagrined at possess- 
ing onlya miniature Bright. In speaking of Reform Mr. Leatham 
was of course very severe on all plans for representing minorities, 
and urged on the preseut constituencies—the middle classes— 
“a policy of trust.” When the Conservatives urge that same 
policy upon the working class Mr. Loath«a cannot express his in- 
dignation. How little, howes~ ~" "au. 
the working classes express their characteristic ideas may be 
gathered from the very manly protest against “the Permissive 
Bill’ in the first part of his speech. If he could believe, he said, 
the wish for the “ Permissive Bill” to be really expressive of the 
people at large “he should that day cease to be a reformer ;” he 
‘* should not dare to trust so much to hands so feeble,”"—a good reason 
for not giving all the representation into their hands, but a very 
bad one, we submit, for not giving them a real voice and power in 
appears to be Mr. 


is inc 


Parliament. Enthrone or exclude,—that 
Leatham’s alternative. 

Mr. Frederick Peel addressed his constituents at Bury on Wed. 
nesday, probably without leaving his mark on their minds. He 
explained that 10,000,000. of taxes had been removed since 1860 
without loss to the revenue, and illustrated the remark by saying 
that prudent removal of taxation was like thinning a plantation. 
“The more it was cut away within the bounds of prudence the more 
vigorous was the growth of what was left behind.” The remark is 
just, but the difficulty is about the “ bounds of prudence.” If Mr. 
Peel's observations had been thinned within the bounds of pru- 
dence the remainder might have been more vigorous,—but which 
not to cut away? He had a metaphor, too, for the Reform Bill. 
“ The franchise might be extended to a certain point. It was like 
extending a telescope when the tube was pulled out. ‘The object 
became more distinct, improved in appearance, had a clearer out- 
line, had every feature in detail better defined, but if the tube were 
pulled out indefinitely the object became vaster in appearance but 
lost its distinctness,”—after which we wonder that his audience did 
not find Mr. Peel too vast and indistinct, and beg him to “shut 
up.” He gently patronized Lord Grey, whose book was ‘ well 
worth reading,” “a great contribution to a right settlement,” &c., 
but committed himself to nothing but moderation, which Mr, Peel 
seldom fails, according to Apostolic precept, ‘to make known unto 
all men.” 

On Tuesday the President of the Poor-Law Board opened a 





spring of 1866, and reach Cape York in Baffin’s Bay in August. 





literary institute at Willenhall without succeeding in giving 
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utterance to very much beyond the conventional congratulation’. man may ruin him, It issugg¢ested therefore that Sir James Wilde 
Within thirty years, sail Mr, Villiers, the place has so far changed should be relieved of the probate work, which should be trans- 
that then you could not have found fifty copies of the public journals ferred to the next Judge of A lmiralty. Even then it is believed 
inl houses, whereas now a thousand eopies of the publie the Judge-Ordinary will want an assistant, but perhaps som thing 


in its thors 3, 


journals enter the towg weekly. This glorious change would, Mr. may be done to reduce the mass of irrelevant evidence now admit. 

Villiers thought, be further alvanced by the literary institute he ted. How much time was waste] in that Chet wynd case over 

was then opening, and he hoped to have penny readings in it Manon Lescaut, yet if every woman who readsa French novel is tg 
and to put it into communication with the School of Design. No. be held guilty of alultery half England may be in Court. 

doubt excellent advice to Willenhall, but why are th = Joeal ees 

Telegraphic communication between England and India wag 

completed on the 17th inst, and on the same day Lieutenant. 

Mr. Milner Gibson addressed his constituents at Ashton on Colonel Patrick Stewart, director-general of the undertaking, 

After | died at Constantinople. The achievement was not worth that 





romarks uniformly reported for all England ? 


luesday, in a long and clever but rather indefinite speech. 
deseribing the desire of the Foreign Secretary and himself to pro- price. There never was perhaps in the British service a man 
mote English commercial interests abroad, and arguing against | more efficient or more popular than the officer who, superintendent 
the repeal of the malt-tax, he referred to the division on the of telegraphs at twenty-five, was a Lieutenant-Colonel at thirty, 
a large | and died at thirty-two, leaving a memory which makes every 
| Anglo-Indian wince as he reads of his fate. As we have onee be- 
| fore had occasion to remark, Colonel Stewart had a habit of getting 


ITolstein question as a proof that the Liberals have 
majority in Great Britain, and are only behind in Ireland owing 
to the momentary junction between the Conservatives and Ultra- : 
montanes. He repudiated entirely Mr. Disracli’s plan of a new | himself killed which once extorted from Lord Canning a peremp- 
spiritual tribunal, thought reform could only be obtained by | tory order against allowing him to go into danger, and his courage, 
pressure from without, but would support any Dill brought for- | euergy, and gentleness repeate lly induced men to assist him ia 
ward for enlarging the suffrage, held that the struggle between | Superseding themselves. Nobody ever enviel ‘ Pat. Stewart,” 
North and South was really between freedom and slavery, and , 4nd we believe that in the course of a life which threw him into 
trusted that when the war endel America and Eugland would act 


collision with more men than most people ever see he never left 
on the natural tendencies towards alliance which must always draw behind him an impression of injury. 


them together,—altogether a satisfactory if not a progressive | 5: s 1S aT 
y . ry. . : : J “4 Prince Couza, the virtual Dictator of the Principalities, has de- 
speech. Mr. Milner Gibson said one good thing, ‘ We all, when - Ri. : : Hea ag : 
a atic tri : clared the National Church independent of Constantinople. It 
standing still, feel an inclination to go a little backwards by ill} i regs 1 tically by hi oe 
. ieee . ‘ , “. | will be governed nominally by a synod, practically by himself. 
way of doing something “—a subtle explanation of the course of ih sata siscen J iy 4itviicoh sig yoy 
the present Ministry. ao . CS 
wih tes ” London was visited this day week by one of the densest fogs seen 


Colonel Charras, the famous French exile, died last Monday, and | for years. It was impossible at 11 p.m. even to see the side lamps, 
it must be admitted that the Republicans have never experienced | the roals were as slippery as _ylass, and locomotion almost ceased 
er eX] 


a more irretrievable loss since the sudden death of Cavaignac. They | The accidents were numerous, and but that the thieves were as 


looked upon Charras as their military leader in any revolutionary | puzzled as the police and the people the outrages would have been 
emergency, being well aware that French soldiers will never follow | frequent too. ‘The fog was remarkable, too, for its hardness of out- 
a civilian, however great he may be as a statesman or a tribune. lline. In Park Street, North London, at 11 p.m., you drove into it 
as into a gate. A writer in the Times argues with great force that 
these fogs rise from the undrained land round and about Harrow, 
land so marshy that ague is hardly extinct at Edgware, and sheep 
get the foot-rot. The exhalation from this district rolls into Lon- 
don and mixes with the smoke till it produces the phenomenon 
described in Scripture as * darkness which can be felt.” 


The Bonapartists, on the contrary, may enter this sad event as a 
clear gain, for not only did Charras, in his celebrated History of 
the Campaign of 1815, violently tarnish the glory of the founder of 
the dynasty, but from the Swiss frontier, where he resided, he 
waged also an incessant war against the present ruler of France. 
Colonel Charras was equally distinguished as a soldier, an ad- 
ministrator, an orator, and a writer. As far back as 1830 he put 
himself at the head of his fellow pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
who, excited by his burning words, sided with the insurgents. He 
acted as Marshal Gerard's aide-de-camp during the march of the 
National Guard towards Rambouillet, where Charles X. was still 
expected to remain, and astonished the veteran general to such a 
degree by his clever suggestions that the latter exclaimed, “* Well, 
you understand what war is, young man!” During a twelve years’ 
sojourn in Algiers Charras did his best to confirm this prediction. 
As Under Secretary of State for War under Cavaignac he proved 


It is stated on good authority that the Calcutta cyclone cost sixty 
thousand lives. It is known, for example, that before the storm 
wave struck Saugor Island there were 8,200 persons on it. When 
it had passed only 1,200 remained, and this is only one of the many 
places swept. It is, we believe, in the opinion of geologists not 
impossible that the storm wave may one day sweep the Sunderbunds, 
in which case the loss of life would probably be without a parallel, 
except in the loss which may have been sustained when the Rann 
of Cutch, then a flourishing province, dropped one night into the 





likewise that he possessed eminent qualities as an administrator. | 5¢- sateen 

lis arrest during the ni; the coup d'etat and his subseque a P ‘ . . 

Hi : t — night of coup a = u l his su . ap he Russian Government has published what it calls a budget. 

continuous strugg@ie against the Secon “inpire are mi ers . . . . : 

me neere BBA as ee a al English accountant would call it an estimate of the certain 

uistory. ‘ : 4 oe Spee ; : 
. nails i expenditure and possible receipts of Russia for 1865, but in St. 





Petersburg people take what is given them and are thankful. 
Taking the rouble at three shillings, the revenue of the empire is 
expected to be 52,500,000/7., and the expenditure 55,840,0002, 
leaving a deficit of 3,300,000/. As the Russian Government i 


The Reds of France are unlucky this week. Colonel Charras’ 
death was followed almost immediately by that of M. Proudhon, so 
well known as the author of La Proprieté e’est le Vol and other 
revolutionary works. Ile was regarded by many Parisian work- 
men and almost all Tories as the very embodiment of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, but the probability is that he was less violent than he 


is 
raising money, wishes to look as solvent as possible, and has no 
Parliament to check its accounts, this statement must be aeceptedl 
appeared to be, that he was morbidly fond of paradox, and that | VY bad indeed. Fortunately for itself it has hardly begun eS 
his only real idea was that the principle of association was appli- tax its people, and it has always paid its foreign creditors their 
cable to many social as well as financial questions. ‘The Emperor, interest to the day. —— 
who has in his heart a quaint sympathy for all ultra-socialist ideas, | The guardians of St. Pancras seem to have hit on a funny mare's 
though he very seldom obeys them, has granted a pension to | nest. A pauper named Smart, in the workhouse of that parish, 
Madame Proudhon. The deceased Red was, like most eminent said he was a relative of Lord Bathurst and heir to 1,009 aeres in 
Frenchmen, a man of terribly bitter tongue, and made enemies on | the town of Leicester, and other property worth 150,000/. The 
all sides by sentences such as one about a well-known Legitimist. | master, Mr. Morrison, recommended him to make a will, and 
He ‘is the only man,” said Proudhon, ‘uglier than his caricatures.” | suggested a lawyer named Bishop. Mr. Bishop accordingly 
Remember they were French caricatures. | made one, leaving the bulk of the property to the master and 10,000/. 
oe 'to himself, after which Mr. Morrison,—worthy man !—advise l 
It is statel that there are 156 petitions to be heard in the | Smart to leave the parish money enough to pay for his keep during 
Divorce Court during this term. It is impossible that the Judge | the last four years. The Board who investigated the matter found 
could get through them and the probate cases also, and the terrible | these facts proved, and told Smart to order Mr. Bishop to give up 
injustice arises that a co-respondent perfectly innocent may be | the will. Mr. Bishop refused, repeating, however, that the Board 


had found a mare’s nest, which, on the whole, seems probable. The 





for twelye months under a charge which if he isa professional | 
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inheritance on Smart’s own statement seems to be a right to an | Yokohama when they applied for admittance at an eating-house 


exceedingly complicated Chancery suit. 


A statement was telegraphed to London on Friday week that 
the Masters’ Association of the Midland Counties had agreed after 
a sharp debate to withdraw the “ discharge note,” and submit all 
lifferenees with their workmen to arbitration. This seems to be 
true, but at a meeting of the carpenters and joiners held at Bir- 
mingham the men complained that they had received no formal 
notice of withdrawal. ‘They therefore resolved to send a deputa- 
tion to the masters to inquire, and to remain on strike till they were 
officially informed of the withdrawal of the note. In other words, 
they will pay some hundreds of pounds rather than consent to re- 
ceive information through the newspapers, a bit of official pru- 
dery we certainly did not expect from them, Suppose the “ official 
communication ” is wafered instead of sealed, will they continue to 
lose till that affront is apologized for? Mr. Potter, we regret to 
perceive, supports this course, and a meeting of delegates from the 
carpenters has agreed to draw up a code of rules which they will 
submit to the masters for mutunl discussion. That is not fair. 
Masters and men ought to draw them up together, with some 
entirely independent chairman to arbitrate between them. 


The department of the Charente Inférieure, which has usually 
been Bonapartist, has this week returned M. de Bethmont, an Opposi- 
tion candidate, by 13,326 votes to 9,318. The event is considered in 
France somewhat significant, as the Government had three months 
during which to organize an oflicial pressure. M. de Bethmont is 
an unknown man, son of an old Republican, but the priests are 
believed for once to have coalesced with the Liberals. 


It is reportel by two distinct authorities that the Vatican be- 
lieves the Eneyelical a mistake, and that a letter is about to be 
addressed by Cardinal Antonelli to all Nuncios directing them to 


explain that it was only intended to have a religious meaning, and | 
In other words, the | 


not to conflict with the laws of any country. 
Pope does not consider the Emperor of the French worthy of 
purgatory for passing a law of religious liberty, but only for think- 
ing he ought to pass it. If he acts against his conscience all is well, 
but if with it he is heretical and impious. That explanation will, 
let us hope, be satisfactory to Roman Catholic magnates, par- 
ticularly to those who, like Louis Napoleon, consider the ideas of 
1789 rather more worthy of belief than any bull ever published. 

A meeting of the Board of Management of the Bishop of Lon- 
Jon’s Fund was held on Tuesday to hear the first report. Of the 
1,000,000/. sterling which the Bishop proposed to raise within ten 
years, rather more than one-tenth, namely, 100,156/., was raised 
in the first year, and a further sum of 72,003/. has been already 
promised for the future. The balance which the Committee have 
now in hand for further operations is only 22,120/., so that it is 
clear a great annual effort not very much less considerable than 
was made last year will be needful to meet the spiritual destitution 
of this enormous diocese. During the past year the grants have 
been expended in providing eighty-eight additional clergy (forty 
parochial curates and forty-eight missionary~olergy). Four par- 
sonages and eleven schools have received grauts in aid. Forty-seven 
Seripture-readers and fifteen parochial mission women have been 
provided. Twenty seven mission with their school 
churches, have been provided from the fand, and nearly 20,0002. 
has been votel in aid of permanent churches. Even in what 
they have already done the Committee have not been able to keep 
to their standard of one clergyman for every 2,000 souls, but on 
the contrary, have only been able to reach one for every 4,000 
souls,—about half what they had intended. In short, while the 
Committee have made a good beginning, the sums placed at their 
lisposal are even now quite unequal to the vast work which 
demands immediate aid. 


stations, 


Mr. O'Hagan, the Attorney-General for Ireland, has accepted 
the judgeship vacant by the death of Mr. Ball, and Mr. Lawson is 
to be his successor as Irish Attorney-General. 


yut forgetting that they also belong to the Empire. 





The intelligence from the far East this week is all bad. ‘The 
Taeping rebels appear by the latest accounts from China to be 
suddenly extending their ravages over the southern provinces, but 
the accounts are as yet too indefinite for comment. In Japan, 
however, there seems some probability of another little war. Major 
Baldwin and Lieutenant Birl were riding a few miles out of 








In Mr. O'Hagan 
Parliament has lost one of a very diminutive class,—really able and | 
efficient members who can remember that they are Irishmen with- } 





and were refused. They insisted upon entering, and the people 
became so irritatel that an Italian gentleman begged them to 
return with him. ‘They, however, rode on, and were next found 
murdered and mutilated with horrible cruelty. Sir R. Alcock has 
pressed the punishment of the murderers upon the Tycoon with 
great energy and some prospect of success, but it is by no means 
impossible that a new “demonstration” will have to be made be- 
fore justice is obtained, Neither of the two officers seems to have 
given the people any provocation beyond demanding the right to 
enter a public eating-house. If ever we conquer Japan it will be 
necessary to disarm the people for ten years, to break the habit of 
appealing on all oceasions to the sword, 


The Bishop of Rochester and Lord Ebury have had a funny 
correspondence. The Bishop wrote to Lord Ebury with an appeal 
for aid for some of the poorest livings in his diocese. Lord 
Ebury, who is a little given to sermons, and thinks it hard the 
clergy should monopolize them, sent him a sermon in reply 
on the development of the “lay element” in the Church as 
the only way to render it more really popular. ‘In the first 
place,” says Lord Ebury to the Bishop, who the other day only 
would not let a clergyman-farmer preach, “an end should be 
put to that mischievous idea that the clergy are a kind of separate 
caste, and that though there is such a thing asa laity, yet the clergy 
really constitute the Church,”’—and to this and much more he adds 
a sort of promise to ‘‘ co-operate with your Lordship "—if, we con- 
clude, the Bishop takes the sermon in good part. The Bishop of 
Rochester is a little hurt, but in consideration of Lord Ebury’s 
‘known desire to do good ” he takes it meekly, and only reprints a 
part of his charge in the 7%mes to show that he did not “ distrust 
the liberality of the laity.” Certainly not, but Lord Ebury dis- 
trusted the liberality of the clergy, especially this Bishop, not 


without good grounds. 





A somewhat extraordinary charge was brought before the Mayor 
of Nottingham the other day. At a recent dinner Sir R. Clifton 
had charged Mr. Pilbeam Cox with offering to secure his (Sir R. 
Clifton’s) election for 500/. Sir Robert said he could prove it, and 
offered to bet 500/. on the result. Mr. Cox, he said, had waited upon 
Mr. Acland asking for 500/. for his services from Sir Robert at the 
election, which Sir Robert declined, intimating that if Mr. Cox 
could sell himself to one man he would sell himself for a higher price 
toanother. Mr. Cox challenged investigation , and did not ask for 
damages, but the Mayor dismissed the case as quite out of his 
jurisdiction. Sir Robert was no doybt in the wrong, but dinner 
squabbles should certainly not be made the ground of legal pro- 


ceedings. 


The Directors of the Bank of England have this week reduced 
their minimum rate of discount to 5 per cent. ‘The stock of bul- 
lion held by that establishment is now 14,317,215/., whilst the 
supply in the Bank of France has inereased to 12,884,780/. The 
Bank of Amsterdam has lowered its rate to 44 per cent. 


Consols, which closed on Saturday last at 893 } for money, and 
89% Z for account, left off yesterday at the same quotations both 
for money and time. 





The leading Foreign Securities left off yesterday and on Friday 
week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Jan.2). Friday, Jan. 27. 


Greek ee oe oe - * 233 233 
Do. Coupons a oe ee oe - eo Lo} 
Mexican on “ - _ ae oe Sal ee 27) 
Spanish Passive ° wis —_ - 33 ee 323 
Do. Certiticates oe . _- . 14} 
Turkish 6 per Conts., 1455 ° 72h ° 724 
je 1 To} oe TOR 

» Consolidés.. « 50% - ‘1 


The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Jan. 20 Friday, Jan. 27. 


Caledonian . ° . . 13) | ° 151 
Great Eastern a 472 ° 464 
Great Northern lit . 1544 
Great Western.. ee oe ° “1S ° Ey 
West Midland, Oxforl ~. ee oo ° 6) oo 594 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1k ee 116} 
London and Hrighton ° oe os . 1? ° 18 
London and North-Western 2 s o i121 o 122 
London and South-Westera > oe ° "0 oe 98} 
London, Chatham,an! Dover .. ee oe 33 oo a7 
Midland ow os ee oo ° ° 13s$ ee 158} 
North-Fastern, Berwick . .« or . 11 113} 
let oo 14} 


York 


Do. 
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) . TH AW resistance to a Czar. They doubt whether the upsetting of 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. the Neapolitan throne was not an ‘injurious precedent,” and 


— 
‘* KID-GLOVE” LIBERALS. 
‘or is a school of politicians in England, who, Liberal 
in name and in some of the objects which they have 
close at heart, bear to true Liberals the relation which the 
members of the prize-ring bear to sportsmen. They are the 
bad examples which show without being absolutely vicious 
how nearly virtue is allied to vice. Full of desire for the 
welfare of mankind, and devoted to the promulgation of free 
ideas, everything they say or write is tainted with the vul- 
garism which is born not of pretence but of exaggeration. 
They are equally incapable of betraying a principle or doing 
justice to an opponent, of crouching before the powerful or 
lowering their tone out of consideration for the weak. With 
them freedom to be free must have, like French courage, some 
tinge of visible ferocity, they care nothing for relief from 
oppression unless it involve also oppression for the oppressor. 
Among qualities they hold patience as almost contemptible, 
moderation as evidence of latent weakness, justice to the 
wrong-doer as secret treason to the sufferer from the wrong- 
doing. History is to them a collection of wearisome im- 
becilities, philosophy a clever device for binding scholars 
to the cause of tyranny. They cannot condemn a Pole 
for assassination, because his victim is a Russian, or a 
demagogue for slander, because his enemy isa lord. They 
expect all who really feel for humanity to be brutal towards all 
humanity above the mass, and love to think of their cause as a 
locomotive which will rush on though human beings are on 
the rails. Striving always like heroes after freedom, they 
deny the right of the cultivated to be free ; devoting their lives 
to education, they at heart suspect refinement; and always de- 
nouncing aristocratic brutality, they secretly believe that gentle- 
ness sayours of aristocratic leaning. They prefer Cleon to 
Pericles not because Cleon is the friend of the people, but 
because he is ungrammatical, and hold Mr. Cobden more 
Liberal than Mr. Gladstone because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can quote Greek. In style they believe only in vitu- 
peration often eloquent but always bombastic, and in humour 
sometimes poignant but always broad, can scarcely see an 
argument unless it is full of scorn, hardly appreciate an 
attack unless its language have the savour of rotten eggs, 
scarcely acknowledge a truth if perchance it is wrapped up in 
an epigram. They hate intellectual moderation as they hate 
oppression, cannot promote a reform without ordering borough- 
mongers to the pillory, cannot defend a foreign cause without 
pouring contempt on England, cannot uphold self-government 
without declaring gravitation tyranny. For the moderate 
man they have less admiration than for the tyrant, prefer 
in their hearts a Strafford to a Falkland. Liberals 
who seek to establish justice as the only basis of true 
Liberalism are to them Tories in disguise, false friends, 
Laodiceans, or to sum up all human contempt in one cha- 
racteristic epithet, ‘*kid-glove politicians.” There is no 
more harm in kid gloves than in breeches, but a Radical of 
this kind would maintain the *‘ freedom of society ” by forcing 
himself into the opera with a red tie, and the “right of the 
citizen” by walking down Regent Street in a shirt and nothing 
else. We cannot therefore, knowing and on many points 
respecting the party, wonder that the Star should on every 
occasion denounce the conductors of the Spectator as kid-glove 
politicians. 

The epithet is an annoying one, for there exists a class to 
whom it really applies, and who may easily be confounded by 
fanatics with men to whom it is of all others least fitting in 
application. In this England of ours, where every class 
exists and is strong, yet every class wishes to be Liberal, 
there will always be found men who will shake hands 
with Liberals so long as they are permitted to retain the 
gloves which protect them from the resulting contamina- 
tion. These are the men who would have everybody free 
provided their own comfort be in no way infringed, who 
hate execlusiveness but tell manufacturers of genius to 
‘stick to commerce,” denounce slavery but uphold the South 
because the North is ungenteel, are loud for religious freedom 
but punish originality as indecorum, who compliment Gari- 
baldi but would have shuddered had he won Aspromonte, who 
uphold self-government but declare Napoleon the saviour of 
society. They deprecate harshness while introducing flogging 
acts, and excuse all injustice to Ireland by calling the Irish a 
half-civilized Oriental people, They will intervene on behalf 
of a trodden-down nation through the “ recognized action of 
diplomacy,” but on no account risk an addition to the income- 
tax, sympathize most heartily with Poles but never attempt 





expel a statesman from office for adhering to a friend who, 
like Mazzini, disturbs the social calm. They wish in all 
religious matters mainly for decorum,—if they agree with 
Dean Hook lament his rashness, or if with Dr. Colenso are 
sad because he did not writ, like Dr. Donaldson, in 
Latin. They will remove a nuisance if it is not too 
dirty to touch, and grapple with an evil provided it has 
no briars. In reform they are especially troubled, sup- 
port a wide suffrage but urge the Premier not to be in 
a hurry, and advocate any change provided only it shall 
produce no alteration. These are their theories; in prac- 
tice they will not run the risk of ‘ impeding Her 
Majesty’s Government,” and they follow the first leader even 
through the mud with a docility impaired only by an eager 
regard to the cleanness of their boots. 

It is not they who follow the Spectator. On the contrary, 
they regard us with a glance to which the irritated suspicious- 
ness of the Star is cordial amity, for they perceive witli the 
instinct of their kind that we have the one quality they dread 
—a genuine faith; that while we acknowledge and even. 
approve an aristocratic element, it is only as one great con- 
dition of freedom, that while we disbelieve in democracy we 
urge on unpleasant sacrifices in the interest of the mass, that 
while we detest government by the ignorant we support a com- 
pulsory State education which in two generations would make 
such ignorance unknown, above all, that while we distrust 
the American Constitution, we stand firmly to our own hurt 
by the American cause as involving the whole future of the 
world. What they want is chatter about progress, but real 
immobility; what we want is the calm irresistible advance of 
men who know their strength and are conscious of their goal ;. 
what the Star wants is the blind rush of the water through a 
carelessly broken dyke. In this matter of reform which irri- 
tates the Star so much they want anything which will pacify 
the hustings without in reality changing anything but words; 
we want the admission of the working men to their true place 
as a visible and potent element in the nation; the Sta wants 
them to be the whole of which they are but part. The Star 
talks of our fear of our supporters. Does the Star, perchance, 
fancy that it is the workmen whom we would admit to power, 
or the unionists for whom we have so often contended, or the 
class just above the workmen whose wrongs we have so often 
pressed upon Mr, Gladstone that buy or even sec journals like 
the Spectator? Or is it the slaves who—since he accuses us 
of truckling to supporters—are likely to reimburse us 
for enraging one-half of the educated class, five-sixths of 
the section of that class which alone reads journals like 
this or the Saturday Review ? Or does he fancy that it is 
subservience to our own interests which induces us to main- 
tain, sometimes it may be with arrogance, the truth of a reli- 
gious creed which is not that of the English masses, to break 
defiantly through the imbecile rule which proscribed to 
secular newspapers the consideration of every subject affecting 
the future life, that is, of one-half, and the greater half, of the 
range over which thought can travel ? The instinct of freemen, 
it is true, is always sound, and we have no reason to complain 
of want of audience, but it has not been obtained by convinc- 
ing them that we mean nothing at all. On the contrary, the 
lesson we are striving to reiterate week after week is, we 
believe, more alarming to the real kid-glove school than all the 
noisy invective of the party the Star sometimes represents, us':- 
ally exaggerates, and often injures. That lesson is simply that 
Liberalism, --the steady, persistent determination to secure to all 
mankind in the end and to all Englishmen first of all the bless- 
ings of free thought, free speech, free government, and free toil, 
together with a high degree of material comfort,—to raise the 
whole nation at least to the level of the existing middle class, — 
is compatible with culture, with government by the best in- 
stead of by the most, and with that moderation the want of 
which disgusts educated Englishmen even with causes they 
approve. The English governing class, the strongest now 
existing on earth, perhaps, if the number it rules be taken into 
account, the most powerful the world ever saw, has one pecu- 
liarity which marks it from every other in every country—a 
horror of exaggeration. It would reject a prophet if he 
talked in hyperbole, and disbelieve an apostle if he ignored a 
fact. There is nota Tory in England who can read the Krew: 
Zeitung with patience, not a Democrat who was not sickened 
with Ledru Rollin, not a friend of the North who is not weary 
to death of the blind laudation of the Star. It was to show 
that real, active, working Liberalism which means changes 
and is not afraid of interests, is compatible with culture, that 
in politics as everything else justice is strength, that a truth 
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js not the less true because expressed in the dialect thinkers 
have adopted, that freedom is in short not the goal of the 
vulgar but the aim of the thoughtful, that this journal main- 
tains its weekly war. If these be kid-glove politics the Star 
is welcome to its epithet, nor shall we employ the too obvious 
but true retort that the kid-glove softens a blow Jess than the 
glove more familiar to the Ring. 


THE MALT TAX. 

IBERALS are apt to be a little unfair in their arguments 

4 forthemalttax. They will not always reason the matter 
oat as a question of national policy, but treat it too frequently 
as one of class interests or as a cry raised only for political pur- 
poses. I generally find, said a Libera) member recently amidst 
the laughter of his audience, “‘ that those who oppose the tax 
are Tories,” as if that had anything whatever to do with the 
matter in hand. We generally find that those who oppose 
oppressive duties are Whigs, but that is not reason sufficient 
te justify a Tory Government in keeping those duties on. Still 
less is it an argument to assert that the repeal of the malt 
tax is only a farmer’s question. If it were, it ought to be 
discussed just as much as a merchant’s question or a manufac- 
turer’s, but it is not. Itis a question for every voter in Eng- 
land outside the ranks of Mr. Lawson’s clientéle, and for every 
Liberal statesman,—for every voter, because if he is a sensible 
person he prefers sound beer to bad wine and worse spirits ; 
for every Liberal statesman, because the thing most needed 
at this moment is to disabuse agriculturists of the notion that 
the Liberal party is at heart hostile to them. That notion, 
utterly false, corn-growing being just as much an industry 
as cotton-making, and a far more extensive one, sways 
even so moderate a speaker as Lord John Manners. In his 
speech at Leicester on Saturday the member for North Leices- 
tershire, who was trying to be almost painfully fair, still allowed 
himself to assert that the only chance of repeal was to con- 
ciliate the urban population, who thought the tax one bene- 
ficial to them. Such a belief divides the country by lines 
which are not political but sectional, and makes all improve- 
ment tardy by creating an irritable suspicion in the mind of 
every farmer and landholder that any reform proposed is 
secretly directed against him. Even when Liberal members 
repudiate such an idea, as Mr. Milner Gibson did at Ashton on 
Wednesday, they are still very apt to treat the farmers’ de- 
mand with something of contempt, to offer arguments they 
would never think of producing in the House, to tell people, 
for example, as he did his constituents, that as the malt tax 
was only 124 per cent. upon price and the tea duty was 
334 per cent. the latter had the higher claim. The President 
of the Board of Trade of all men must be most certain that the 
amount of a tax is no test of the injury it inflicts. There are 
trades which a 3 per cent. tax would kill, and trades, such, for 
instance, as in quinine or saltpetre, on which five times that 
rate would have scarcely a perceptible effect. A duty levied 
on the sea-board costs the merchant only its amount and the 
consequent loss of demand, an excise costs those and the loss 
from interference in manufacture besides. The first princi- 
ple of all true finance is to get rid as far as the necessities of 
the State will allow of every tax which seriously restricts an 
industry, and the true poiut for those who approve this tax is 
to show that it does not restrict an industry as much as some 
other impost. To say that it is not protective, as, for instance, 
the Scofsman does, is very little to the purpose. The farmers 
do not allege that it is protective in the sense of protection 
against the foreigner, but affirm that all other excise duties 
having terminated—except one upon spirits which nobody 
wishes to abolish, which we should probably keep up even if 
we did not want the revenue,—it is hard that their industry 
alone should be subject to an undue restriction. That restric- 
tion, they urge, arises in this way. They have land, in 
some counties a great deal of land, which will grow 
rather poor barley. They cannot grow it because while 
the duty is levied on quantity it is not worth the 
maltster’s while to malt any but the very best sort of grain. 
The duty, as they contend, operates to create a monopoly in 
favour of the producers of the very best barley, a monopoly 
not secured by the quality of their article, but by the fact that 
the malting constituents in good barley pack into smaller 
e<ompass, that in fact the saving of duty is a bonus granted 
by the State in favour of the least bulky article. It is the 
old question of the sugarduties. Suppose them made uniform, 
it would only pay the importer to purchase the very best, and 
colonies producing worse—i. ¢., more bulky sugar—would in 
fact have a differential daty levied against them. The malt 
duty is uniform, and the uniformity acts as a differential duty 
against poor barley. This is the first grievance, and not 








merely the duty, which it is alleged with truth is paid by the 
people who drink beer. If all barley could be malted the 
duty would be a somewhat cumbrous tax upon all people not 
teetotallers, but it prevents barley which ought to be malted 
from being so consumed. The farmers therefore urge that if 
the Exchequer can spare the money, or any part of the 
money, they ought to be relieved, and if they cannot be 
relieved altogether then the duty should be decreased pari 
passu with the income-tax until it is gradually ex- 
tinguished. Of course some of them say things very 
unlike this, and talk bombast, as irritated men generally 
and Mr. Busfield Ferrand always are apt to do, but we 
have endeavoured to state the argument of the moderate 
section, of the men who, like Lord John Manners, admit that 
the Treasury must be filled, and who do not believe that 
anybody wants to crush them, but who still think their 
reasonable freedom of cultivation is impaired by the tax. 

It will be necessary to listen to them, for the single busi- 
ness in England except cotton which is at this moment not 
sharing in the general prosperity is agriculture. With 
wheat selling through last year at an average of 38s. 
per quarter, farmers whose calculations and leases are based 
on a minimum of 40s. are not likely to look with compla- 
cency or even fairness on any tax which interferes with their 
efforts to find some paying substitute. Their difficulty may 
be all their own fault, as the gentleman who informs the 
Times that he has grown seven quarters per acre evidently 
thinks; or all the landlords’ fault, for screwing up rents 
and preserving game; or all the black beetles’ fault, for 
anything that anybody’s blame has to do with the matter. 
There 7s the scrape undeniably, that it is no use for the moment 
to grow wheat on poor land, and that barley upon such land 
is prohibited by revenue law, and the farmer is perfectly 
certain to make strenuous efforts to get out of it. He cannot 
get back protection, even if he wanted it,—and we are talking 
of sensible men,—but he can get rid of a differential duty 
against poor land, and Liberals may rely on it he will try. 
Cheir duty therefore as practical men is to consider not 
whether the complaint comes from farmers, or landlords, or 
labourers, or tailors, but whether the plea for reduction is as 
good as any which other trades can produce. That is not 
quite so certain as the farmers think, but it is much more 
probable than some Liberal reasoners appear disposed to 
allow. There are very few duties remaining to be taken off, 
and among them not one except that on spirits which presses 
close upon the springs of an English industry. Neither tea, 
coffee, sugar, nor tobacco are produced in these islands, 
and of them only sugar can be said to be more beneficial 
than beer. The ridiculous shilling still left upon corn 
ought no doubt to go, but with wheat at present prices 
that necessary reduction can very well wait a little. There 
are no indirect taxes of moment to abolish, except fire insur- 
ance, and although reductions on tea are popular it would not 
be quite safe to poll England on the choice between that and 
beer. 

The only serious obstacle to reduction that men not in- 
tent on compelling reduction of rent as a panacea for all 
troubles will, we think, recognize, is the financial one. 
Will not the collection of two-thirds of the malt tax cost 
as much as the collection of three-thirds? That is, we 
fear, quite certain, but then it is true also of all customs 
duties not entirely abolished. Will not a reduction of the 
malt tax reduce greatly the return from spirits, and so cost 
the Exchequer too much? That seems to us, we confess, more 
than probable, but it must be remembered that if the man who 
drank spirits took to beer instead, the revenue would lose very 
little, and the recuperative power of this tax is as yet almost 
an unknown quantity. Of course any such reduction must be 
accompanied by a revision of the licensing laws. So long as 
a few score brewing firms are enabled to maintain a monopoly 
of the right to retail beer so long will beer remain dear, let 
the malt tax be reduced as much as it will. Fifty or 
sixty families by combining could, as matters stand, almost 
put the amount of the reduction into their own pockets, 
but that very pleasant arrangement is not one that can 
last. The prop of the monopoly is the tax, which makes 
it almost impossible for small capitalists to enter the trade, 
and that gone or sensibly reduced competition under limited 
liability will very soon force the great firms, who have hitherto 
sold their shares as if they had been landed estates, into an 
open market. It may be clear to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the loss from the spirit duty would be unbear- 
able, and we are quite ready to trust Mr. Gladstone on the 
point, but we submit it is there, and not in any fanciful class 
interest, that the true hitch occurs. If the money cannot be 
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spared without too much risk the farmers must submit, but to 
tell them that they are not to be relieved because “ industry ” 
has the first claim is worthy only of Tory politicians. They 
have always maintained the claims of class and the rights of 
established privilege, but the Liberal doctrine, and in most 
cases the Liberal practice, is to consider the nation before any 
class whatever. If by cheapening beer lands now worthless 
can be made profitable, as the farmers say, every class in the 
nation, from the landlord who takes the rent to the cotton- 
spinuer who buys unadulterated beer will be equally bene- 
fited. 





THE NORTH POLE. 

ig is sufficiently odd that in the eager controversy which 

divides the British public on the subject of Arctic enter- 
prise opinions are apparently wholly unconnected with 
interests. All those who would have to bear the suffering 
and risk of an attempt to reach the North Pole, even including 
the most eminent friends of the Arctic explorers who would 
feel most keenly the pain of any calamity, are almost 
unanimous in favour of the expedition; while those who would 
merely have to look on, to receive the intelligence and discuss 
the results of such an expedition, or at most to contribute their 
aid to suceour it, if there should be need, are, if the Z%mes be 
a true index of public opinion, vehemently opposed to it. 
Captain Osborn’s lucid and practical sketch of the best plan of 
operations for reaching the North Pole at the Geographical 
Society on Monday night, which received the cordial 
assent of so many experienced men and so many distinguished 
thinkers, has already been met with that pertinacious and 
even angry opposition wherewith for some reason or other 
the Zvmes has traditionally pursued these noble attempts 
to add to a department of knowledge which can only 
be extended at some risk to human life and happiness. 
We should be sorry to think that these bold enterprises 
of great men, these efforts to buy a little knowledge at 
a great price, excite opposition for the same reason for 
whieh lazy and selfish persons fret at the exhibition of great 
energy and great heroism in others, namely, because they are 
a silent reproach to the ascendancy of selfish habits of thought. 
It would be unfair to affirm this; but it is certainly perplexing 
to find the most contemptuous estimate of the results of 
possible discovery, and the highest estimate of its dangers and 
sufferings, amongst those who know least about those dangers 
and nothing about those sufferings. Captain Osborn has 
shown that out of 42 expeditions to the Polar Seas by ship, 
boat, and sledge between 1818 and 1854, only 128 men and 
two ships have been lost. Forty thousand miles have been 
explored, the magnetic pole reached, many striking results 
with respect both to the natural history of those regions and 
the scientific laws which govern the deviation of the magnetic 
needle and the Arctic and equatorial currents, attained, at a 
sacrifice scarcely greater than was involved in the loss of a single 
ship the other day,—Her Majesty’s ship Racehorse,—far less 
than was due to a single explosion in the Hartley Colliery, and 
immeasurably less than results from sending squadrons to the 
unhealthy waters of China and the West Indies. Of course a 
single naval engagement of any magnitude would result in all 
probability in a much greater loss of life. If Captain Osborn 
had entered into the service of the Emperor of China more 
men would certainly have perished in one season,—possibly 
indeed for a higher end, possibly also for a very much lower 
one,—than the Arctic enterprises have cost during thirty-six 
years. So far as the mere cost of life goes it is scarcely possible to 
find any region of action in which far greater sacrifices 
are not made every year. Look at any of the blue-books on 
the health-tables of the less healthy manutacturing operations, 
mining, dress-making, artificial flower-making, pin-making, 
lace-making, China painting, and the rest, —which of them has 
not cost a far greater per-centage of lives—indeed some have 
also caused a vast moral degradation as well—than Arctic 
exploration during the thirty-six years spoken of by Captain 
Osborn? And some at least to what purpose ? To gratify not 
one of the highest instincts of man, but some of the lowest,— 
to minister to effeminate vanity or the mere love for ex- 
pensive ornament. Yet if any one protested solemnly 
against a manufacture because it would cost the eyes or the 
lungs of thousands, what would the common sense of the 
world say? Would it not cry out that there is no limit to 
cowardly calculations of this kind, that men must be allowed 
to estimate for themselves the risks and the gains of such 
occupations, or we should have public opinion interfering to 
hamper the intellectual and physical energy of the world in 
every direction? Is a law to be laid down on the subject? 
Ought genius and enterprise to multiply the value of the 





results they hope to attain by the chance of attaining them, 
and only venture their lives if they think the product more 
than equal to the happiness its relinquishment would ensure ? 
Should Columbus have desisted in case his friends had 
persuaded him that he was worth more to them than the 
hundred-thousandth part of the value of a new hemisphere 
if discovered ? Should Sir Isaac Newton have composed 
his mind, given up his exciting days and nights of meditation, 
and abandoned his lunar theory and suspected law of gravita- 
tion, because he knew it would unhinge his nervous system 
and had very little sound reason for expecting success? It is 
in fact exceedingly shallow nonsense to try and reason a world 
which will risk life freely not only for honour, and science 
and riches, and pleasure, but for every fancy, folly, and vice, 
into the conviction that one of the highest and noblest in- 
stincts of man—the desire to know all that can be known of 
his own dwelling-place, is an instinet to be snubbed and 
bridled rather than admired and aided. 

But the opponents of Captain Osborn’s scheme for pene- 
trating to the North Pole will say that they do not propose to 
restrain the individual freedom of these Arctic explorers, but 
only to withhold the consent and aid of the Goverument,—to 
refuse the ships and the advantage of naval discipline and habits, 
to a scheme which promises to be fruitless of practical result, 
They will urge that though men should be left free for all such 
services of voluntary danger, whether on behalf of a noble or 
ignoble cause, each man who is asked for aid must give or refuse 
it on his own estimate of the risk and worth; and, if individual 
men, then also individual governments. The Government should 
vote national money only to works of national importance. 
The navy should employ its resources only in projects which 
will raise the value of the navy for its proper work—that of 
naval war. ‘ Grant,” they will say, ‘that Captain Osborn’s 
scheme is a nobler use of his powers and life aud that of those 
who choose to follow him than ninety-nine-hundredths of men 
make,—still Government must not give its aid unless it sees 
a national object commensurate with the risk,—nor the 
Admiralty unless it see a departmental object commensurate 
with the sacrifice.” Well, that may be granted, but we confess 
that it seems to us a still weaker line of defence than the 
other. Surely in time of peace there can be to the 
nation few more vivifying emotions than national pride 
in the noble competition to reach the bounds of our 
habitation and establish the vexed scientific questions 
which hang upon that enterprise. Look at the justifiable 
pride taken by all England in the partial success of Captain 
Speke’s and Captain Grant’s journey to the sources of the Nile. 
That was a journey in which the danger to the individual 
explorers was vastly greater than to any individual explorers 
in the Arctic regions. One reads with profound wonder the long 
list of their escapes from fever, violence, treachery, and even 
savage friendship. It may be said that was the first step to 
a permanent intercourse with new tribes of men, and to 2 
new series of operations on the productive powers of a new 
natural world. Well, perhaps that may be so, but if the 
same dangers had been incurred only to learn the con- 
figuration of the African continent and the physical 
laws, such as those of rain-fall, heat, and animal life, which 
govern the interior of it, no one would have thought 
the enterprise less noble. The nation takes a pride in 
the energy, and the self-reliance, and the perseverance 
which could carry through such an enterprise for an intel- 
lectual end quite apart from the magnitude of the results. 
Whatever sutisties the laudable pride of a great nation in 
intellectual enterprise, and serves to make the name of 
Englishman dearer to us and more respected abroad, is, if it 
involves no injustice to others, a national object of the highest 
kind. The acquisition of knowledge, however fruitless, is in 
itself a noble object. If not, why should the Germans glory, as 
they do very justly, in the recent discovery of the physical con- 
stitution of the sun by means of spectrum analysis? It is by no 
means likely that they can ever get at the sun or use their 
knowledge of its constituents for any practical purpose. The 
knowledge will never be more than intellectual. And yet, 
could any Government grant have contributed to the clabora- 
tion of this truly great discovery, no one would have raised a 
voice against it. 

But in the case of Polar discovery the service is one of some 
sacrifice and danger? No doubt, and that very element of 
sacrifice and danger is the great departmental reason why the 
Admiralty should welcome Captain Osborn’s proposal. Nothing 
contributes so much to elevate the spirit and strengthen 
the discipline of the service as enterprises which require 
precisely the same moral qualities as naval warfare and hold 
out even nobler prizes, when the country is at peace, that 
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inspire emulation and enthusiasm, tend to make the men 
roud of their service and their commanders, train them in 


fortitude, courage, and presence of mind, and all without 


involving one of the great moral evils of war. We cannot 
conceive of an Admiralty in its senses not willing to meet 
half-way those who volunteer in time of peace on such a ser- 
vice as this. 

Finally, though we do not insist so much on this view of the 
subject, and think it altogether subordinate, it is very far 
indeed from impossible that the results of such an expedition 
should be of high practical as well as intellectual importance. 
It is certain that Dr. Kane’s expedition found a far better 
climate and higher temperature north of 78 deg. 37 min. than 
it did south of it. While the southern excursion brought them 
into bleaker and colder climates and amongst Esquimaux who 
travelled northwards to avoid the severity of the weather, the 
northern expedition came across by far the most genial spot 
yet found in these regions. The shores of the bay into which 
the river called by Dr. Kane ‘ the Mary Minturn River” flows, 
are described by him as far the most pleasant and luxuriant 
spot in these regions. , 
lychnis and ranunculus,” on the banks of a flowing river, is 
not acommon sight in Arctic voyages even in August, —and yet 
Dr. Kane found such a spot not far from 80 deg. north latitude. 
If the suggestions of scientific men that the upward heat- 
currents from the equator, which of course must all mect in 
the Pole, would create a warmer temperature at that point 
and not improbably an open sea, should be verified, the Pole 
will certainly prove far the most interesting spot in the Polar 
regions, and what law of isothermal lines and even of zoolo- 
gical and vegetable life might it not reveal ? 
that its discovery would extend our knowledge of magnetic 
laws, and that the measurement of a degree at the Pole would 
be a permanent addition to the physical theory of the earth, 
while the possibilities of the discovery are innumerable. When 
we consider how little and useless is the ordinary life of ordi- 
nary men, to speak of risk for such objects as these as /ruit- 
less risk, seems to us to show crass ignorance at once of the 
relative meaning of words, and of the true significance of 
mortul existence. 


THE LAW OF SPIRITUAL TRIBUNALS. 

ILE great contest is now close at hand. A few more weeks, 
and that mysterious scheme for the reform of the Final 
Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes will be unmasked. As 
yet, it has been hinted at, and praised, and proved to be neces- 
sary; but the profane world has never been allowed to know 
what itis. Whether you show that ecclesiastics make bad 
judges, or that it would be unjust to expel a clergyman from 
the Church by ex post fucto episcopal legislation, the result is 
always the same—your argument need not be answered be- 
cause the reformers do not propose that scheme. But while 
we wait for the revelation which the High-Church leaders 
promise us, it is very desirable, as Archdeacon Denison says, 
that the facts of the question should not be misrepresented. 
Before we reform the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
let us at least understand what it is, and what new evils it 
has scattered over a smiling land. We therefore beg to con- 
gratulate the Archdeacon on the timely publication of the 
ecclesiastical judgments of the Judicial Committee, with a 
preface by the Bishop of London, which has recently appeared 
in the Zimes, and a historical introduction by Mr. Fremantle, 
one of the editors. Any person, however unlearned, may now 
by a few hours’ reading ascertain ‘‘ the facts,” and it is to be 
hoped that the advocates of change will profit by the oppor- 
tunity. Whether the tribunal established by the Acts of 
1832 and 1833 be or be nota satisfactory one, it is now pretty 
clear that the spiritual element is as well represented there as 
it ever was in the old Court of Delegates. Whatever colour 
there may be for the notion that questions of doctrine were 
ever decided by a purely spiritual court is to be found in a 
blunder of Bishop Gibson, whose statement, erroneous as it 
is, has been altered by eager controversialists into far more 
than he said. Whatis important, however, is not to establish 
Bishop Gibson’s errors or those of his Anglican followers, but 
the unbroken poliey of the Church of England. The farther 
we go back in history the less ground is there for the preten- 
sions of the Clerical party. In Saxon times there seem to 
have been no separate ecclesiastical courts at all, and even the 
Norman Sovereigns who severed them from the Civil Courts 
sturdily opposed appeals to Rome. Such matters were decided 
by the King with the advice of the lay and spiritual peers. 
From the time of John to the Reformation the Popes were no 
doubt powerful enough to secure the recognition of their claim 





to appellate jurisdiction, but it was the constunt source of com- | Law, and the appeal from them lies to the House of Lords. 


Many flowers, ‘a beautiful carpet of 


It is certain | 


| plaint. When the 25th Henry VIIL, e. 19., prohibited appe.! ; 
| to Rome and transferred the Papal authority to the King in 
| Chancery, or, in other words, to a Commission of Delegates 
| appointed by the Chancellor, the Commissioners seem to have 
been sometimes prelates, but commonly Doctors of Civil Law, 
who were not necessarily ecclesiastics. The Act of Queen 
| Mary which reconciled the kingdom to Rome stigmatized 
|the judgments of the Delegates as proceeding from “lay 
authority,” and at least in one ease in the reign of Elizabeth 
| the Commission was directed to two common law judges, to- 
gether with certain civilians. In fact, however, we know 
jvery little about the constitution of the Commissions of 
| Delegates down to 1619, but for the twenty years following 
'we have full information, and there is no ground for supposing 
that there was any sudden change in the practice at that 
| period. There were 1,080 appeals between 1619 and 1639. 
In only two of them did Bishops sit alone, in only 24 did 
| they sit alone with civilians, who by this time, however, 
| would be laymen,—and in only about 90 were they present 
j at all. On the other hand? the judges, or sometimes lay peers, 
| Were included in 182 commissions, and in 872 civilians only 
composed the Court. If in reply to these facts it is contended 
that causes involving doctrine went commonly before the Court 
of Star Chamber, it should be remembered that that Court also 
included laymen among its judges. After the Restoration it is 
‘certain that a mixed Court became the rule, the episcopal 
element gradually decreasing in strength, while the common- 
law clement gained what it lost. Bishops have sat only in five 
appeals since 1754. Even the Commission of 1850, which 
included five bishops—among others Archbishop Howley and 
Bishops Kaye and Blomficld—reported that the Delegates in 
| ordinary cases were three judges aud three civilians, to whom 
| Were added in special cases three pecrs, who were not always 
bishops. And in the only three cases in which a clerk was 
| tried before the Court of Delegates for heresy between 1688 
aud the abolition of that Court in 1882, the spiritual element 
was always ina minority. In “ Salter v. Davis,” 1692, there 
were three bishops to three judges and three civilians; and in 
“‘Wavard v. Evanson,” 1777, there were no bishops at all, only 
judges and doctors. The notion that the Court of Delegates 
was in any sense a clerical tribunal, or even that the lay 
clement was less powerful in it than in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Council, finds no support whatever in ‘ the 
facts” of history, and it is well that just now we Englishmen, 
who love to walk in the light of precedent, should be reminded 
of it. 

The truth is that the desire to have causes involving doc- 
trine decided by clerical judges is a mere novelty. ‘Traces of 
/it may indeed be found at all times among the clergy, but it 
never became a party ery until after the resuscitation of High- 
Chureh notions by Dr. Newman and his followers. When 
‘the Judicial Committee was established in 1833 Bishop Blom- 
| ficld, who some twenty years later was the mouthpiece of the 
clerical malcontents, breathed no syllable of opposition, and 
indeed he had been a member of the Commission which recom- 
mended the transfer of the jurisdiction of the Delegates to the 
Privy Council. No one denies that the transfer has been in 
every respect a change for the better where doctrine is not 
involved in the decision, aud where doctrine is involved it 
will be hard to show that the transfer is a change for the 
worse. Of the two last charges of heresy which came before 
the Delegates we know that in one there was no decision at 
all, in the other the accused was acquitted. And the one 
alteration in the constitution of the Fiual Court of Appeal for 
which the Act of 1833 prepared the way, was that whereas for 
the last half century thecourt had been purely lay, it thenceforth 
became the practice to summon one or more of the Episcopal 
Councillors to act as assessors. Practically the spiritual element 
was revived, theoretically it was reduced or promoted from the 
position of a judge to that of an assessor. In 1840, however, 
the Episcopal Councillors were again made judges in appeals 
under the Church Discipline Act, and it was provided that at 
least one of them should be present. Whether the difference 
is very material is doubtful, and Dr. Tait in bis preface in no 
way intimates that his opinion had any less weight in “ Liddell 
v. Westerton”’ when he sat as assessor, than in the cases of the 
Essayists and Reviewers when he sat as a judge. But whatever 
be the reform proposed in the coming session, whether the 
judges are turned into assessors or the assessors into judges, 
whether the Bishops are to swamp the Judicial Committee or 
be totelly excluded from it, we hope that its promoters will be 
consistent and reform all courts of ecclesiastical appeal alike. 
Cases of quare impedit, often involving the gravest questions 
of doctrine, are in the cognizance of the Courts of Common 
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Will the new reformers give all the Bishops votes in such 
appeals or compel the Law Lords to accept their certificate of 
doctrine? But in either case who can contemplate without 
emotion Mr. Disraeli and Archdeacon Denison conspiring to 
lay their sacrilegious hands on the bulwark of the Constitu- 
tion ? 

The Court of Final Appeal partakes therefore of the spiritual 
element substantially as much as it has ever done since the 
Reformation. If it is to be reformed, it must be on grounds 
of expediency. But it can hardly be contended that if the 
question to be decided when aclergyman is accused of heresy 
is to remain unaltered the Court can be better composed than 
it is. While the question is, has the accused impugned the 
doctrine of the Established Church, the answer must be found 
by ascertaining the meaning of the Articles, formularies, and 
rubrics, of written documents which it is the especial province 
of lawyers to construe. Theologians are needed only to supply 
such external and historical facts as are necessary for the com- 
prehension of the subject-matter of the documents and the 
meaning of the technical words employed, aud that object is 
at present fully secured. What seems to be desired is that 
where the Established Church teaches nothing authoritatively 
there shall be a declaration of the opinion of the Universal 
Church, or of the Church of England, if that can be held to 
exist as a metaphysical entity distinct from the Church 
estublished by law. Allowing that the Bishops or any 
boly else can possibly ascertain the opinion of either the 
one or the other, what relevancy could the declaration 
have? The Judicial Committee has never pretended to de- 
termine anythiug but the tenets of the Church established 
by law which must be found in the formularies which 
the law has sanctioned, and the clergy have never bound 
themselves to anything more. It has been argued, however, 
that the judges in the Civil Courts do in fact legislate when 
they assume to declare the common law in cases for which 
there is no precedent, and in the same way why should not 
judges in the Ecclesiastical Courts declare the law of the 
Church? But there is no analogy whatever between the two 
cases. In the first place judges never do declare the common 
law so as to create new crimes, which is what the Judicial 
Committee is asked to do. In the next place, when A and B 
are quarrelling over an estate or a sum of money, the dispute 
must be decided somehow. If there is no precedent, the 
judge must ask himself what is just between man and man. 
If this principle is to be followed, the Court of Appeal, where 
the Articles and formularies are silent, will have to decide 
what is truth. The voice of the Universal Church is not neces- 
sarily truth, any more than the voice of the mercantile world is 
necessarily justice. Even Mr. Keble, with the fatality which 
scems to attend clergymen who meddle with law, fancies that 
“immemorial usage” enters into the definition of ‘common 
law.”’ It has no more to do with it than with that of the Law of 
Moses. The definition of the common law is “ right reason,” 
or ‘the perfection of human reason,” and when lawyers talk 
about declaring the common law they simply mean that in 
the absence of a precedent they do justice between man and 
man in a particular dispute. 

Of course if Parliament shall enact that all clergymen shall 
in future be bound not to contradict the undeclared opinion 
of the Bench of Bishops or of a majority of their Lordships, 
it will not be unjust on the assumption that the opinion of 
the Bishops is always absolute truth. Even then, however, 
all clergymen already in orders ought to be exempted from 
the operation of the Act, and we fear that conscientious men 
will not be very eager to enter the ministry. But the attempt 
to declare truth authoritatively is absolutely absurd unless 
the authority which declares it is believed to be infallible, 
aud the difficuity is precisely the same if the attempt 
be confined to the ascertainment of what has been gene- 
rally thought to be true for the last eighteen hundred 
years. The proposition of the High-Church reformers 
can only alter the law by reimposing on the clergy that 
yoke which our fathers broke at the Reformation. A man 
may bind himself not to dispute a written document, but he 
cannot bind himself not to contradict what has never been 
definitely formulated. Even the Church of Rome does not ask 
that of her clergy. If these critics of the Judicial Committee 
seck to make law judicially, it is only because they have no 
chance of making it to their minds by the ordinary course of 
legislation. A minority of the Church which includes a 
majority of the clergy wants to impose its will on the majority 
by the transparent device of giving legislative power to a 
court of clerical judges. Mould their proposition how you 
will, to that complexion it must come at last, and it is satis- 
factory to know on the authority of one of our most eminent 





prelates that the scheme is as little consonant with historical 
precedent as with justice and reason. Let us see whether the 
proposed innovation will obtain the support even of the House 
of Lords. 





“SEVEN PER CENT.” 

i Edinburgh Review which appeared this week, contains 

an article with this title, which will, we think, attract 
some attention among men careless as a rule of ‘ City” ques. 
tions. It has for some time been apparent not only to finan- 
ciers, but to politicians, to all men in business, and to all who, 
though out of business, have money to invest, that some new 
cause is at work tending to some unknown extent to raise 
the general “rate of interest,” or in other words the hire 
demanded and paid for money. That is a matter which affects 
every interest and every property in the kingdom, worries 
people who think with Mr. Weller that funds are “ things 
which run up and down in the City” just as much as people 
who make their livelihood by astute calculation on the chances 
of the market. Long before the year to which the reviewer con- 
fines his remarks one symptom of a coming change attracted at- 
tention. Quict folks who were never in London in their lives, 
who regarded speculation as having in it something of the 
nature of sin, and who purchased Consols as if they had been 
compelled to that womanish expedient by law, found that 
their fondly trusted securities were dropping, dropping, drop- 
ping till they stand to-day 12 per cent. below the level of 
1852. People said,—the able writer who treats of money in 
the Daily News very pertinaciously said,—the effect was pro- 
duced by the competition of Indian securities, which was 
true, but that competition was only the smallest step towards 
a great innovation. By the eud of 1863 and throughout 
1864 classes who look on Consols only as a standard, 
and would no more touch them than touch the quick- 
silver of a barometer, began to feel the change. Three- 
fourths of the business of the country is carried on by 
payments in bills received by the seller and given by 
the purchaser, on the theory, conscious or unconscious ac- 
cording to intelligence, that the loss in turning them into 
cash will not exceed on an average the limit of 4 per cent. 
In the latter part of 1863 this tacit rule began to appear 
fallacious, and all through 1864 the hiring price of money 
rose and fell, and then rose again, till the average rate of the 
whole year exceeded 7 per cent., and but that trade was 
prosperous would have disorganized the whole business of the 
country. The effect was not felt only by the promoters, and 
speculators, and money-jobbers, of whom City articles speak 
so constantly, and whose fate, except so far as they tempt 
investors, is matter of very secondary concern, but it im- 
perilled every trade, manufacture, and regular distributor 
of wealth. No tradesman can afford to fix his rate of 
profits, no manufacturer regulate his prices under competi- 
tion, no bank conduct its business without a permanent theory 
as to what the hire of money is likely tobe. Sudden and very 
temporary rises can be borne, but the trader and producer 
must have some glimmering of the gencral rule, and if —not 
to talk about maximums—the minimum hire were to be 5 
per cent. instead of 3 all prices must be refixed to meet 
the change of level. No wonder that ‘during weeks and 
months a general tone of anxiety and foreboding pervaded 
City articles and financial journals, and not in financial circles 
only, but generally throughout society, a vague impression 
prevailed that there was something wrong in the City,” and 
that ‘in all quarters, under the belief that some change for 
better or worse must immediately arise, and that a continu- 
ance of the existing state of things was unnatural and im- 
possible, there was a growing tendency to exaggerate and 
misinterpret every symptom, till under the lassitude of 
increasing apprehension, the crisis which seemed for ever 
impending and never to come was almost invoked.’”’ The men 
who produce found their calculations not only impeded but 
in danger of proving permanently wrong. Prices could not 
adjust themselves quick enough, and they felt as if they had 
been ordered to receive their debts at the rate of eighteen 
shillings to the pound. 

The panic of course produced scores of theories, but of 
them «ll we believe the most lucid and consistent will be 
found to be that embodied in the article we have mentioned 
in the Edinburgh Review. The theory of its author, believed 
to be a financier of no mean repute, is that a new condition 
has been imported into the whole question which disturbs all 
previous calculations, and the effect of which, though not within 
strict estimate, must nevertheless be permanent. Communication 
has, he believes, been opened between the great reservoir of 
capital always existing in England and the hollows existing 
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in other countries, and till they are full the drain must con- | 


tinue ina greater or less degree. Formerly there were all over | 
the world a dozen different levels of capital, now the tendency | 
isto one. Brazil, for example, might be willing to give 20 
er cent. for money, while Lombard Street was offering 3, but 
as there was no communication between them, investors know- 
ing nothing of Brazil, 3 remained the English rate. To use 
the reviewer’s own simile, before roads had been made London 
might be paying famine prices for corn, which in Cornwall 
was unsaleable from its superabundance. The needed com- 
munication, he contends, has at last been established, and as 
money is usually worth more abroad than at home the money 
dows abroad, and the ** London rate”’ must be exchanged for 
au international one. There are fifty competitors in the 
market instead of five. Every trader who had formerly 
when asking for money only to expect the competition of 
other traders in England has now to meet that of all other 
traders within reach of civilization, and of all govern- 
ments within and indeed outside it. Aqueducts have 
Leen constructed from the reservoir to the hollows, and the 
neighbours’ monopoly of the water is destroyed. These 
aqueducts, thinks the reviewer, are the financial socicties 
which, though drawing capital to the centre by their dividends, 
are flinging it abroad with infinitely greater force. He gives 
a list of a score of such societies under different names, each 
of which acts as a permanent communication between the 
country which can afford 10 per cent. and the country which 
thinks 5 very good interest indeed, and each of which has 
an interest in suggesting new demand. Perhaps in saying 
that these societies really caused the new process the reviewer 
exaggerates their influence. We should be disposed to say 
rather that the enormous increase of knowledge of foreign 
countries had brought foreign speculation home to investors, 
aud that the financial societies simply served as convenient 
channels for a process which would have gone on without 
them, but in either case the effect is the same. The investor 
who can get 10 per cent. abroad, whether from a Govern- 
ment, as in the Italian loan, or a tea plantation in India, or 
an oil well in Canada, or a contract for a Prussian railway, 
or any other source of reasonable promise, will not take 3 
per cent. at home, and security for security the English rate 
must rise till it meets the foreign one, and instead of an Eng- 
lish rate of interest the trader must reckon on an inter- 
national rate, limited only by the capacity for profitable 
developments existing all over the world. What that rate may 
be the boldest financier would not venture to predict. It may be 
urged on one side, that the first rush being over and the stream 
created things are adjusting themselves, that 4 per cent. 
looks as if it would be the minimum instead of 24, and 
there is an end of the disturbance. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that there is no proof that the limit of 
remunerative foreign enterprise has been reached, that the 
financial societies have generally confined themselves to very 
large undertakings, that smaller enterprises want capital and 
may return yet larger interest, that the knowledge which 
encourages people to embark in small foreign undertakings is 
growing up, and above all that enterprise has in reality scarcely 
touched Asia. Suppose such a native demand for money 
arises in India and China as is being supplied in some 
European countries,—quite a possibility, being already true 
of the cotton trade,—and that the normal rate of profit there, 
viz., 16 and 24 per cent., should be felt in London as the 
normal rate of more civilized countries has been felt. What 
will the average be then? Does anybody know the limit of 
absorption in those countries, how many millions, for ex- 
ample, might be sunk at immense return in planting tea in 
China, or digging that amazing bed of minerals Japan, or 
selling water for irrigation to the Chinese? The only cer- 
tain fact is that for years to come the minimum rate tends to 
be higher, not 15 or 10, or 5, or any other per-cent., but higher 
than it has hitherto been, and traders must lay their account 
to that as the cardinal fact of business. Those who are 
dreaming about short crises, expect to see Consols again touch 
par, or reckon on profits obtainable if discounts remain at their 
own rate, will be, if not ruined, thrown out in the great race. 
In other words, competition notwithstanding, the general 
average of prices may rise by at least the amount of difference 
between the old and the coming hire of money. 
_ Will this great change, which if it is as real as we believe 
it to be will soon be felt in every relation of society, work 
evil or good? On a broad view the answer is simple, that it 
must work good, for that it implies au immense, almost an 
indefinite extension of the scope for English energy aud 
English commerce. Tue demand for English money throws 


completely as if the world were one great coparcenery. Every 
new plantation, or mine, or railway, or branch of business opened 
anywhere means competence to so many more adventurous 
Englishmen, careers for somany more stay-at-home Englishmen, 
wealth for so many more English distributors of the thing pro- 
duced. Nothing will be done for any length of time which does 
not pay better than a similar investment would pay at home, and 
profitable work anywhere is always better than less profitable 
work, But there are incidents accompanying the innovation 
which are likely to press very hardly indeed on some classes, 
and even some occupations. The movement is not pleasant to 
men with fixed incomes—as the clergy, or to owners of im- 
moveable securities—as Consols, who will have to suffer by yet 
another inflation of prices, and to endure perhaps yet another 
fall in the saleable value of their property. Their lot in the 
midst of these changes is as hard as that of the officials in 
Bombay, who are screaming out already, under a precisely 
similar change, that they actually cannot live, cannot some of 
them get meat more than once a week. In Bombay the pro- 
cess is accidentally intensified, but something of the 
same kind will go on ina Jess degree everywhere, to the 
marvellous discomfort of a class which can make itself 
very audibly heard indeed. Then if the change is at 
all extreme, we should not wonder at all if both the 
State and the landed interest suffered very considerably. 
Each loses a very valuable borrowing power. Let Mr. Glad- 
stone ask to-morrow for fifty millions at 3 per cent., or 
the Duke of Blankshire for money on mortgage at 4, and 
see the answer they will receive. Then the tendency of all 
such rises is to withdraw capital from the trades which pay 
least interest, and none in England pays so little as agricul- 
ture. Land in England is so protected and sheltered by our 
territorial system of Government that thero is no knowing 
how far such a change will operate, but the tendency will be 
to a less expensive cultivation, and therefore to lower rents. 
It may be a slight one, for farming is not pursued with a 
single eye to obtaining the highest interest for money, but 
still pro tanto that will be the tendency, and one the more 
felt as the farmers become more and more intelligent and en- 
terprising. The effect doubtless will be felt by the farmers’ 
competitors in Illinois and Hungary as well as Essex, but 
then the farmer there with his great acreage, rough processes, 
freedom from rent, and exemption from rates, has a margin 
the English farmer has not, gains an interest on his outlay, 
which is chiefly in his own labour, which the English farmer 
does not on his, which is chiefly cash. A Russian peasant 
would look very dismal if promised 8 per cent. on his in- 
vestment, while the security of that amount would suggest to 
his English rival very good times indeed. The subject is one 
on which prediction is very vain, but the tendency of things 
is towards an immensely increasing prosperity for the nation, 
with the exception of a single class, and that one the agricul- 
tural. 





THE INDIAN JACQUES BONHOMME. 

fFUE Times of Tuesday contained a letter giving a striking 

picture of the social revolution in Bombay. <A new trade of 
fifty millions a year yielding unheard-of profits has been poured 
into the western capital of India, and society has been almost 
overturned. Clerks have become millionaires in a single year. 
The canny, long-lived Scotch houses who have for two hundred 
years been the prominent traders of the island have suddenly 
risen to the pecuniary rank of the Barings and the Pereires. 
The Parsees, those Jews of the far East, who alone among Orientals 
understand and desire the rule of the disagreeable but just and 
truthful islanders, who alone among Indian races have been the 
faithful allies of the settlers even against the Government, who 
settle everywhere that they can find the British flag, who prosper 
everywhere, but whose central home is always Bombay, wealthy 
before, are growing great with a suddenness which has deranged 
even their cool intellects. The limited space upon which they live 
has increased to three times the value of the richest blocks in the 
City of London, and companies formed to steal more land out of 
the sea sell their shares before a pump has been erected at 1,400 
per cent. upon the amount subscribed. Prices have risen till 
oflicers in the army are compelled to live like English labourers, and 
Sir Bartle Frere has proposed to add half a million a year to salaries 
throughout the Presidency only to find his suggestion rejected 
with some asperity by the thrifty Viceroy. The tide of silver 
rolling through Bombay has finally poured itself over the cotton 
land, and the peasantry, lately pauperized, find themselves suddenly 
rich beyond their dreams. ‘ Three prices” are offered for cotton, 
and the ryot whom Englishinen persist in regarding as such an 
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unimprovable fool, and in teaching to plough as if he had not 
raised two crops a year two thousand years before the British 
ceased to be tattooed savages, changes his cultivation in a twelve- 
month and rushes into cotton till there is a dearth of cereals impend- 
ing over the land. The difficulty of raising the land-tax has ended. 
The quit-rent is nothing with cotton at fifteenpence a pound, and 
the Marhatta ryot has risen at a bound into a wealthy yeoman. 

At least he would have risen, but for a social evil which is not 
understood in England, but which permanently menaces Indian 
prosperity, which forms the dark background even to such a picture 
as that drawn by the correspondent of the Times. ‘This is the 
‘* hereditary debt,” the tremendous load of accumulated indebted- 
ness which presses from generation to generation upon Indian 
agriculturists, which some close observers have calculated at sums we 
are afraid to state, but which certainly exceeds twice or thrice the 
Indian National Debt. This extraordinary burden, which far more 
than any law or even any creed tends to stereotype agricultural 
society in India, has been contracted for generations, and is still 
swelling up, in this way :—The Indian Jacques Bonhomme is in the 
daily affairs of life the most thrifty of mankind, meaner than the 
French peasant who goes to bed rather than light a candle, more 
astute than the Scotch cottier who will barter the shoes off his feet 
rather than part with the hard cash. His expenses are inconceiv- 
ably small, his enjoyments are furnished by the higher class, he 
works ten hours a day for 530 days in the year, and he ought to be 
one of the best off among men. He would be but for two dominant 
and almost immoveable ideas. One is that unless he performs cer- 
tain ceremonies after his father’s funeral, buys masses in fact, his 
son won't perform them after him, and then something or other, he 
has not the faintest notion what, but something very disagreeable, 
will happen to him in the next life. ‘These ceremonies are per- 
formed by priests, the priests are a hereditary caste with incom- 
municable privileges, and exempted therefore from competition, 
they are banded together in defence of their ‘‘ rights,” and 
more especially of late years they have put no bounds to 
their extortion. In the old days their power was limited, 
for they had to take payment in kind, and borrowing a 
crop is a very cumbrous process, but since the English abolished 
payments in kind they have been able to demand sums in silver 
which mortgage their victims for years. Two years’ income is in 
many places the least the peasant dare spend to secure his father’s 
safety. The second prejudice is the belief that every girl who reaches 
acertain age unmarried goes inevitably to the bad, that a bride- 
groom must therefore be had at any cost, and that to attract said 
bridegroom’s family nothing must be wanting to the splendour of the 
wedding ceremonial. The sums thus squandered are incredible,— 
often a year or two of income over and above the savings of a life. 
To raise means for both outlays the Indian Jacques Bonhomme 
applies to the nearest local money-lender, who is almost invariably 
a grain factor, mortgages first his ornaments, then his crop, and 
finally his land, getting the money at an interest of ‘an auna 
in the rupee per mensem,” or seventy-five per cent. perannum. Of 
course he never pays or can pay cither principal or interest in full. 
The money-lender is a reasonable being, harder in heart than the 
worst bill discounter who ever robbed Government clerks in Lon- 
don, but placable in his ways, and he never if he can help it sells 
up a debtor in his own village. He only makes him a slave, fore- 
stalls his crop at his own price, takes any little windfall he may 
get, works his best oxen, claims all his spare silver, compels him to 
buy at his own shop, and in short, as the writer once heard one of 
them say, “is truly merciful, for he leaves the villagers their 
skins.” By and bye Jacques Bonhomme dies, and his son has to 
take up his debt—the land being security—and contract a new 
one besides; and so the ball rolls on, till the seething mass 
of hatred receives some accidental spark, the terrible cry ** Guerre 
aux riches!” rises in some village, and debts, money-lender, 
money-lender's family, and money-lender's wealth in half an hour 
are all destroyed together. Our readers may remember one such 
occurrence on a rather extensive scale. One of the mildest 
and happiest of Indian tribes in 1855 suddenly seizel its forest 
hatchets, declared war to the rich, and chopped up every money- 
dealer and sheriff's officer it could find. The Sonthals affirmed 
from the first that their war was not with the Government, but 
with the rich, and after the rebellion had been put down by 
European soldiers it was proved on conclusive evidence that they 
had literally been compelled to make their choice between work 
without pay for generations or revolt. So had the Roman 
plebs when it fled to Mons Sacer, and this danger, the 
possibility of a frantic uprising of the masses against the ex- 
tortioners, is one of the many always hanging over India, and was 
one cause at least of the success of the mutinies. Military execu- 





tion was a trifle when compared with the double luxury of getting 
rid of the hereditary debt and burning the money-lender who had 
fattened on it for a century. 

The Government of India is well aware of the extent of 
the evil, and once or twice desperate remedies have been pro- 
posed, but the instinctive English feeling for the capitalist has 
always, except once, prevailed to arrest any interference. One 
journal for many years recommended the total extinction of all 
process for the recovery of debt, and the Government was go 
moved by the horror of the position revealed in the Sonthal 
territory that this was actually done, the immediate conse. 
quence being the restoration of the whole district to order and 
abundance. Another proposal urgently pressed in the North- 
West has been to exempt land from liability to debt, and 
so destroy the money-lenders’ ultimate source of strength, but 
the attempt was considered too dangerous to the revenue, 
The present idea is to create small insolvent courts, which will 
enable the peasant to shake off the old debt and deter the money- 
lender from contracting a new one, but there are two difficulties 
in the way. Is a debt to the State to be wiped off? Is the 
land to be surrendered with all other property? The first 
privilege would endanger the revenue, the latter liability pro- 
duce an agrarian insurrection. The hold of the money-lender 
is on the land. In the last resort he can seize that, and 
the peasant would rather be a slave than let it go. Once 
ousted he wanders out into the world, without means, with no 
poor-law, with no roof for his wife, with no resource on earth 
save the charity of relatives, who will divide with him their last 
meal, but who are as embarrassed as himself. Inside the village he 
is a degraded man, a yeoman of old blood who has dropped at once 
into a pauper, a position unendurable even here, where caste has 
no religious sanction. Outside the village—well, outside is an 
unknown world, peopled perhaps with “jins” and serpents, cer- 
tainly with foes, a region of which the average peasant knows 
nothing except that none of his “folk”—he uses the same 
word, but utters it in his throat—have ever settled there. As 
a rule a man in this position usually dies, and we_ believe 
that three-fourths of the deaths by the famines which occasionally 
strike the North-West are among ousted men. It is better to 
be a serf, particularly when you cannot be struck, or have wife and 
children taken away from you, and so the peasant toils on, hopeless 
of escape save from a revolution, in which case there will not be, in 
the Mahratta country particularly, a “ muhajun ” left alive. It 
was this state of affairs which Moses trie | to prevent by the law 
which every fifty years swept away all debts and commerce with 
them. ‘This is the “ hereditary debt” of which the Times corres- 
pondent speaks, which will absorb even this mighty rush of silver, 
which makes contracts all but impossible because the advances are 
wasted on the money-dealer, and which will one day, as surely as 
the sun rises and sets, produce a social catastrophe in India to 
which all European precedents—and we do not forget the ery of 
“ Guerre aux chateaux!” or the scenes which followed it—will be 
trifles. Remedy there is none, save confiscation under some legal 
form. We can provide for the future,—a sharp law of limitation 
applicable to mortgages would do that,—but for the past, even 
English wealth could not pay the debt, and sooner or later the 
Government must consent to use the sponge, as they did in Sons 
thalistan. 





MR. FECHTER IN MELODRAMA. 

RE those the greater actors who have the least personality of 
A their own and the greatest power of merging them- 
selves temporarily in any form of character vividly presented 
to them, or those who, with an unchangeable essence and perma- 
nent centre of personality, can stretch and contract at will all the 
secondary nerves and muscles of the mind which surround that 
centre, so as to represent a very wide class of characters indeed, 
but to lack the power of going beyond that class? Perhaps the 
former kind of actor might be the greater if dramatic literature 
were really capable of so completely embodying its conceptions as 
to need sympathetic interpretation, and nothing more. But in fact 
even the greatest of all dramatic writers—Shakespeare—seems not 
only to leave the most scope for, but even to make the most 
demands upon, the originality of the actor. We doubt if there 1s 
a single one of his greater characters which is not capable of a 
hundred very different shades of representation, all equally consis- 
tent with the words and actions attributed to it. We doubt if 
there is one which is even capable of effective acting without 
receiving an original contribution of some sort from the essential 
character of the actor who represents it. And if this is true even 
of Shakespeare's plays, how much more true is it of the medley 0 
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ere suggestions which constitutes the working stock of the English | 
or French stage. It would be almost possible to measure the worth | 
of the actors of most of these productions not by what they jind | 
in the play, but by what they put into it. Indeed it is difficult 

to say whether Mr. Fechter delights the ordinary English public 

most, by falling so little short of Shakespeare's greatest characters, 

or by towering so far above the commoner theatric pieces, which 

have been ‘‘ adapted from the French.” In the former the in- 

tellectual effort no doubt is infinitely greater, but in the latter the 

ease and freedom of his power are not less fascinating. In his 
Shakespeare parts we wonder that he can express so much of what 

Shakespeare intended ; in his slighter parts we wonder almost more, 

that he can express so much which the writer never intended and 

had not the capacity to intend. ‘There is something like com- 

pensation in seeing Mr. Fechter create a part out of nothing, 

for the regret we feel that he should not rather be helping 

us to understand conceptions which it tasks all his powers to 
reach. If any one wants to understand the extraordinary fasci- 

nation of acting which creates freely a conception scarcely more 
than suggested by the play, he should first read the wretched 

melodrama formerly called Robert Macaire, and then with the 

depression so produced weighing heavily upon his mind go and 
see Mr. Fechter calling forth from the stores of his own genius 
that extraordinary impersonation of playful rascality, of malign 

audacity, of cold-hearted cruelty seemingly due to a gay, over- 

flowing, and imperious irony,—which, with a melodramatic melt- 

ing into parental tenderness at the close that seems natural only 

while Mr. Fechter is acting it, go to make up his conception of the 
Italian brigand. 

Nothing is more curious than to notice in this melodramatic 
piece of Robert Macaire how our associations with Mr. Fechter’s 
greater dramatic efforts help, instead of marring, the effect of the 
piece. The idea of Robert Macaire,—so far as it has an idea 
which is not given to it by its principal actors,—is to contrast the 
bearing of the two kinds of robbers, the insolent, self-possessed, 
audacious robber, who enjoys the gambling side of crime at least 
as much as its idleness and profit, with the cowardly quaking of 
the poorer-spirited robber, who is obliged, contrary of course to all 
but conventional art, to be comical in his fears and caricature 
them broadly on the spot for the benefit of the audience. Mr. 
Fechter and Mr. Widdicomb who respectively take these two 
parts acted together also in Hamlet,—the latter taking and per- 
forming very admirably the part of the First Gravedigger at the 
burial of Ophelia. It is impossible not to be reminded both of 
Hamlet and the First Gravedigger by these two scoundrels, and 
yet the reminiscence instead of spoiling rather aids the effect of 
the piece. As regards the clownish and mean-spirited brigand, the 
conception is so obviously one of those totally impossible conventional 
assumptions which melodrama makes upon you, and which you 
are boun« to accept if you intend to enjoy the piece at all, that 
no cross-associations with the grim cloddish humour of that scene 
which enhances so powerfully the pathos of Ophelia’s funeral, 
can interfere with or injure the caricature. In fact the 
character being altogether intentional caricature, the capricious 
associations with comedy of a different kind caused by the 
remembrance of the Gravedigger’s rank and ghastly humour, 
rather swell the medley of grim absurdities. But as regards Mr. 
Fechter’s part, which is a much closer approach to the possibilities 
of insolent and cruel audacity, all the associations with Hamlet 
directly and greatly aid the effect. What Mr. Fechter acted most 
powerfully in JZamle¢ was the imperious self-possession of the 
Prince, and the haughty irony into which the shock of his mother’s 
faithlessness and his uncle’s iniquity had steeled him. There is 
indeed a capricious tenderness in Hamlet which Mr. Fechter also 
gave very powerfully, but the greatness of his acting consisted almost 
wholly in the pride and mockery of his bitter humour. Now his 
acting of Robert Macaire produces the impression of a soiled, 
shabby, and impudent IHlamlet,—a Hamlet of the dangerous 





classes with the majesty departed but the imperiousness and 
ease left. Indeed when he is told by the yendarmes of 
the murder which he has himself committed, and affects to 
understand that the murdered man is the perpetrator of the 
crime and some one else the victim, when he exclaims with 
an impudent stare through the eye-glass which gives a low fami- | 
liarity to his otherwise too imperious and audacious, though dirty | 
countenance, ** Whom, then, can we trust ?” and on being corrected | 
a3 to the fact, exclaims, “ Alas! poor Germeuil, I knew him | 
well,” (he had formed his acquaintance on the eve of the murder), | 
—it is impossible not to feel the irony and the mockery heightened | 
by the floating memories of Hamlet's “ We are arrant knaves; | 
believe none of us,” and his “ Alas! poor Yorick ; I knew him, 


Horatio.” Again, when he scoffs at his timid companion, 
asking where “ his noble friend” has disappeared to,—(in terror of 
the gendarmes the convict had crept beneath the table)— 
or suddenly changes his air of assumed condescension and 
familiar ease for imperious menace and suppressed rage at 
the cowardice of his companion,—when his dirty white face 
gleams with dangerous malignity at his comrade, and he sharpens 
a knife in pantomime for that gentleman's throat, whiffs from Mr. 
Fechter’s Jago fill the air, raising the poor melodramatic part up 
into a higher and more tragic moral region. The immense spring 
and elasticity of his rascality recall more than once that feeling 
of a positive refreshment and invigoration in evil which Mr. 
Fechter gave so powerfully in Iago’s words after his night of 
devilish machinations :— 
“ By heaven ‘tis morning! 
Pleasure aud action make the hours seem short.” 

In a word, the nuwmberless associations with Mr. Fechter’s greater 
paris which he cannot help arousing in us by the free expression 
which he gives to that easy, self-possessed, imperious certainty of 
manner which is at the root of all his acting, really raise the melo- 
drama, as far at least as he is concerned, intoa piece of great 
power. 

By thus acting, however, he certainly dissipates the specific 
effect of melodrama, which we count no evil, but a great advan- 
tage. Melodrama means, we suppose, the sort of play in which an 
exciting situation is produced far more by an accumulation of im- 
probable circumstances than by the natural development of charac- 
terandaction. In Mr. Fechter’s Robert Macaire we entirely forget 
the exciting circumstances, we lose our whole interest in the long- 
separated mother and the son who mect each other and the rascally 
husband and father under such awful circumstances. The murder 
does not rivet us in the least, except so far as it is the subject 
of the murderer's own wanton sport and the terror of his com- 
panion. ‘The terrible situation of Robert Macaire’s wife, falsely 
accused of the murder just as she is made known to her son, 
scarcely attracts the attention. ‘The whole melodramatic effect in 
fact is utterly merged in the wonderful exhibition of Mr. Fechter's 
joyous, overflowing rascality, and the wicked caprices of his danger- 
ous moods. The intensifying circumstances of the situation, the 
horror, the maternal agonies, the filial distraction of feeling, are 
all as nothing. The melodrama fails because Mr. Fechter super- 
sedes the melodrama; and his conception of his own part towers 
up above the play, absorbing all its significance. No doubt a good 
deal of the attention of the audience is given to the exceedingly 
amusing farce of his companion, Mr. Widdicomb ; but even that 
farce would lose all its flavour if Mr. Fechter’s wonderful pendant to 
it didnot give it meaning and purpose. All love for melodrama is bad 
taste on the part of the public, and weakness on the part of managers, 
but it is certainly a striking lesson to see how a truly great and 
intellectual actor like Mr, Fechter dissipates the whole atmosphere 
of melodrama in the fascination which the free swing of his genius, 
dealing with materials he feels at liberty to alter as he likes, exerts 
over the minds of his audience. 





THE SCOTTS OF BUCCLEUCH.—(CONCLUDED.) 
ILE little Countess Mary being the greatest heiress in Scotland, 
was coveted asa bride by most of the noble families of that coun- 
try. The clan of Scott especially viel with each other in their preten- 
sions to her hand and estates. But the Countess of Wemyss, her mo- 
ther, seems to have had no difficulty in making up her mind as 
to the most desirable match, and to avoid any chance of the 
young lady being run away with by one of the “ broken men ” of 
the Borders, married her at the early age of eleven, on the 9th of 
February, 1659, to young Walter Scott, eldest son of Sir Gilbert 
Scott of Highchester, of the Mouse of Harden, who was only four- 
teen. The marriage was performed at Wemyss, by the minister of 
that place, without proclamation, by virtue of an order from the 
Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, and few or none of her friends were 


| made acquainted with the matter till the preceding day, when the 


contract was signed. The disappointed suitors had recourse to 
legal proceedings, and on the Sth of April brought an accusation 
against the presbytery before the Provincial Synod of Fife at St. 
Andrew’s, who, however, acquitted the presbytery, on the ground 
of an Act of the General Assembly allowing such marriages, in 
case of necessity or fear of violent attempts on the person of the 
child. Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet, the nearest heir male of the 
[louse of Buccleuch, was so angry on this occasion that he spoke 
contemptuously of the House of Harden, ant said if the young 
lady had married his son or grandson there would have been no 
stain upon her. The Karl of Wemyss retorted that if it were not 
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that he had a respect for Sir John’s grey hairs he would make 
him make that good before he slept, and the Moderator had to 
interfere and command silence. Charles II. invited the young 
Countess and her mother to Court in June, 1660, and on the 4th of 
September created the young husband Earl of Tarras for life. But 
all this scheming and turmoil came to nothing, for the poor child 
who was the subject of it died on the 12th of March following, 
leaving to her sister Anne, then in her tenth year, the dangerous 
honour of Countess and heiress. 

This time all other suitors were distanced by a Royal bastard, and 
on the 20th of April, 1663, when she was still only twelve, the 
King married her to his son James by Lucy Walters, the daughter 
of Richard Walters, of Haverford West, Pembrokeshire, and a 
boy who had just completed his fourteenth year. He had been on 
the 14th of February preceding created Baron of Tynedale 
(Northumberland), Earl of Doncaster (Yorkshire), and Dckr oF 
Monmovutn, under which last name he played a memorable and 
tragic part in our national history. A handsomer bride and bride- 
groom, it is said, were never seen than this boy and girl on their 
wedding-day. The beauty of young Monmouth’s person was 
even then the subject of universal admiration, and the little 
Countess added to youthful charms of no ordinary character a mind 
far superior to that of her volatile husband. On the day of his 
marriage Monmouth was created Duke oF Buccieucn, Earl of 
Dalkeith, and Lord Scott of Whitchester and Eskdale, to him and 
the heirs male of his body by the Countess of Buccleuch, whom 
failing, to the heirs whatsoever of his body succeeding in the estate 
and Earldom of Buccleuch. ‘This patent was confirmed by 
an Act of the Parliament of Scotland in the June of the same year. 
The Duke took the name of Scott on his marriage, which, accord- 
ing to the statements of the day, brought him an estate of 
10,000. a year. We need not and cannot here follow him through 
his political career. Though the ancestor of the present head of 
the Scotts, he was not a Scott except by adoption, and his 
character, so far as blood could determine it, derives no element 
from them. Better than the Stuarts in a generosity of tempera- 
ment, a humanity, and a sense of honour to which they were 
strangers, he had the easy morals of the race in matters of 
domestic life, and something of his Welsh mother’s mercurial and 
volatile temperament. These latter defects led to an estrangement, 
and at length a complete separation, between him and his outraged 
wife, nor did they meet again till she visited him on the eve of his 
execution. The first interview was a painful one, the Duchess 
seeming chiefly anxious to obtain from her husband a complete 
exculpation of herself from all share or approval of his disloyal 
conduct, and an acknowledgment of her having behaved as a 
good wife, and only differed from him on the points of his 
infidelity with other women and his unfilial conduct to Charles. 
A final interview, on the day of his execution—the 15th of July, 
1685—at which their children also were present, was more affecting. 
Monmouth acquitted the Duchess of all blame as respected him- 
self, and asked her pardon for his own misconduct towards her, 
praying her to continue her kindness and care to his poor children, 
At this the Duchess fell down on her knees, and with her eyes full 
of tears, in her turn begged his pardon if she had at any time 
displeased him, and then embracing his knees, fell into a swoon, 
in which she remained some time. The King in 1687 restored to 
the Duchess the Duke’s personal and real estates in England for- 
feited to the Crown, and the forfeiture itself was rescinded after 
the Revolution of ’89. The Duchess married again in 1638 
Charles, third Lord Cornwallis, who died in 1698, and she sur- 
vived also five of her childten by Monmouth and two of those 
by her second husband, living on in dignified retirement till the 
6th of February, 1732, when she was eighty-one years of age. 
Soon after the restoration of her husband's property she built 
the present palace of Dalkeith. Ter younger son, Henry, was 
in 1706 created a Scotch peer, as Earl of Deloraine, which title 
expired with the fourth Earl in 1807. 

James, Earl of Dalkeith, the eldest son who survived infancy, 
served in Flanders, but took no part in public affairs during the 
reign of William, but on the accession of Anne he returned from 
abroal to Scotland, and assumed a more prominent position there. 


He died, however, before his mother, the Dachess-Countess, March ! 
| children. ‘The present Duke is a man of considerable energy, 


14, 1705, at the age of thirty-one, chiefly noted for his “ sweet, 
affable temper.” Indeed from this time we have a new element in- 
troducel ints the Scott character—that of the unfortunate Mon- 
mouth. This somewhat subdues and softens the Border tempera- 
ment, though the latter re-appears from time to time in a fashion 
more suited to modern civilization. Lord Dalkeith had married 
Lady Hamilton Hyde, second daughter of Laurence, first Earl 
of Rochester of that family, and consequently a near relative of 


{ Queens Mary and Anne. By her he left a son Francis, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as Due of Buccleuch. He was one of the 
representative peers of Scotland in 1734, joined the Opposition 
against Sir Robert Walpole, voted for the address to remove that 
Minister from the King’s counsels in February, 1741, and signed the 
protest against its rejection. On March 23, 1743, he was restored 
to two of his grandfather's titles, being created Earl of Doncaster 
and Baron Tynedale, with the precedency of the original patents. He 
supported the House of Hanover during the crisis of °45, send- 
ing his tenants to strengthen the defences of Edinburgh when the 
Young Chevalier advanced on that city. After the battle of 
Preston Pans the Chevalier rested two nights at Dalkeith before he 
marched southwards, the owner of course being absent. Under 
the Jurisdiction Act of 1747 the Duke was allowed for the royal- 
ties of Liddesdale, 600/.; Eskdale, 1,400/. ; - Hawick, 4001; Dal- 
keith, 700/. ; Musselburgh, 300/.,—in all, 3,400/. The Duke died 
on the 22nd of April, 1751, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
He married in 1720 Lady Jane Douglas, second daughter of James, 
second Duke of Queensberry and Dover, and by her had two sons, 
neither of whom survived him, the eldest, Francis, Earl of Dal- 
keith, who served in two Parliaments, dying of the small-pox in 
1750. By his wife, however, Lady Caroline Campbell, eldest of 
the four daughters and coheiresses of John, the celebrated Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, Lord Dalkeith left a son, Henry, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as third Duke of Buccleuch. His widow mar- 
ried in 1755 the well-known Charles Townshend, and in August, 
1767, was created Baroness Greenwich. The young Duke was sent on 
his travels abroad, at the instance of his step-father, who took 
much trouble in his education, under the care of the celebrated 
Dr. Adam Smith, with whom he formed a close and fast friend- 
ship, and of whom he writes after the Doctor’s death with the 
greatest esteem and affection. A few months before coming of age 
the Duke married Lady Elizabeth Montagu, only daughter of 
George, Duke of Montagu, by Mary, youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of John, Duke of Marlborough. The Duke after his mar- 
riage chiefly devoted his attention to the improvement of his 
estates, and won all hearts by his amiable and generous disposition, 
the Duchess being equally a popular favourite. The Duke during 
the French Revolution War raised a regiment of “ Fencibles” off his 
own estates, and was a strong adherent of the adminstration of the 
second Pitt. He died January 11, 1812, the Duchess surviving 
him to the year 1827. On the death of his mother, Lady Greenwich, 
January 11, 1794, the Duke succeeded to the landed property 
acquired by his grandfather, the Duke of Argyll, which did not go 
with the Argyll title, and on the death of William, fourth Duke 
of Queensberry, in December, 1810, he also succeeded to that title, 
with the Marquisate of Dumfriesshire and several other inferior titles. 
His younger son, Lord Henry James Montagu, succeeded his grand- 
father, the Duke of Montagu, as Baron Montagu of Bargeton, and 
marrying the Hon. Jane Margaret Douglas, only daughter of Archi- 
bald, Lord Douglas (the recognized heir general of the House of 
Douglas), became the father of Elizabeth, present Countess of Home, 
who now enjoys the Douglas estates. The Duke of Buccleuch ob- 
tained through his Montagu match the great manor of BEAULiEU 
in Hampshire, an abbey grant originally made to the Wriottesleys, 
from whom it passed by marriage to Ralph, Duke of Montagu, in the 
reign of William III., and thence to the Scotts of Buccleuch. ‘The 
Manor is 28 miles in circumference, the clear annual revenue 
was estimated in 1805 at between 4,000/. and 5,0002., and it 
has since been enormously increased. ‘The eldest son of 
the third Dake, Charles William, who succeeded him as fourth 
Duke of Buccleuch and Duke of Queensberry, was repeatelly 
elected a member of Parliament, and was called to the Upper 
House as Baron Tynesdale in April, 1807. He married his cousin, 
the Hon. Harriet Catherine ‘Townshend, fourth daughter of Thomas 
first Viscount Sydney, and granddaughter of Lady Mary Brudence!, 
sister of George, Duke of Montagu. ‘This lady, the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, the ‘Great Magician of the North,” died in August, 
1814, and her husband only survived to April 20, 1819, when 
he, too, died at Lisbon, leaving a son, Walter Francis Montagu 
Douglas Scott, fifth and present Duke of Buccleuch and Duke of 
Queensberry, who marriel in 1829 Lady Catherine Thynne, 
youngest daughter of the second Marquis of Bath, and has several 


which he has devoted to the improvement of his estates as well as 
to the politic)! management of Scotland, he being the leader in 
that country of the Conservative party. He is an excellent man 
of business, and much respected, though not so openhanded as 
some of his predecessors. He seems indeed to approximate more 
to the old Scott character, in one particular at least, that of losing 





nothing for want of asking or taking. The appropriation of the 
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site in Whitehall for his house was planned as dexterously as any 
of his moss-trooping ancestors could have done it, and the tenacity 
of his hold upon the right of way, and his masterly retreat from his 

ition when public opinion became too strong for him, were 
equally worthy of the rescuer of Kinmont Willie. 








THE HIDDEN WISDOM OF CHRIST. 
To rue Eprror or THE “SpEcTAToR.” 
Abbey Lodge, Regent's Park, January 17, 1865. 

Srr,—Allow me to make a few observations with regard to the 

principal questions to which your valued review of my work refers. 

It is sufficient to point to the Gospels for the fact that Christ 

has taught a secret doctrine to a few individuals. Only to His 
disciples, and not to the people, it was given to know the mysteries, 
and these He communicated to the former “in the ear” and “ in 
darkness,” expounding the same ‘ when they were alone.” He 
expressly told them, and this shortly before His death, that they 
should tell no man that He was the Christ. He wept over the fact 
that the things belonging to the peace of Jerusalem were even then 
hidden before her eyes, and he reproved the spiritual rulers of the 
Jews for having taken away the key of knowledge from the people, 
who were not therefore able to receive the word. ‘The promul- 
gation of Ilis mysteries might have opened the eyes of some of 
them, and these might have been converted and healed; but 
though many are called, few are chosen, and the times and 
seasons for the full revealing of truth God has reserved to 
“His own power.” Like the prophetic Psalmist, Jesus did in 
parables utter things which had been “kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.” Neither the one nor the other hid the 
truth, but by proclaiming the same in parables, that is, in more or 
less dark sayings which required interpretation, they both showed 
to present and to future generations how they might “set their 
heart aright” and keep their spirit “steadfast with God.” Ouly 
some of the seed of the word sown by the Son of Man fell on good 
ground, that is, it was addressed to those who could ‘“ understand ” it, 
and who therefore did bear fruit according to their various capa- 
bilities of heart and mind. As of old, the people of Israel * erred 
in their hearts” because they did not “ know” the ways of the 
Lord. ‘This Gospel fact that Jesus taught a secret doctrine Paul 
confirms by saying that his Gospel ‘‘ and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ” consisted in the revelation of the mystery which was 
“ kept secret since the world began.” ‘The ‘* hidden wisdom” which 
in the beginning God had ordained Jesus preached in parables or 
in secret, and even Paul preached it “in a mystery.” 

If “the law” and “the testimony” in Israel to which the 
Psalmist refers had been merely the written law and testimony, 
there would have been nothing to hide by parables at any time. 
Yet both this prophet and Jesus spoke in parables, and therefore 
could only be fully understood by the initiated. It is Israel’s oral 
law, the verbal and secret tradition, to which reference is made by 
the prophetic Psalmist and by Christ. Like Moses, Christ left 
behind him an organization of seventy elders or disciples, whose 
special office in conjunction with the Apostles may well have been 
like that of the deacons, of whom Paul writes that, as proved 
stewards of God’s mysteries, they were to hold “ the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience,” and to show forth ‘ the hidden 
man of the heart,” that is, the mystery of Christ among the 
Gentiles. According to Josephus the Mosaic writings were the 
hieroglyphics of the hidden wisdom. Te writes in the preface to 
his Antiquities :—‘* Everything is adapted to the nature of the 
whole, whilst the lawgiver most adroitly suggests some things, as 
in a riddle, and represents some things with solemnity, as in an 
allegory ; but whenever it may be expedient to make a straight- 
forward statement he expresses things clearly and definitely. 
Those, however, who desire to dive into the causes of each of 
these things will have to use much and deep philosophical specu- 
lation.” 

It was a distinguishing feature of the Pharisaical order that its 
members accepted ‘‘ the traditions” of their forefathers which 
were ‘* not written in the Jaws of Moses,” whilst the Sadducees 
rejected everything that was not contained in “ the written word,” 
and whilst they objected to the allegorical interpretation of the 


latter by the Pharisees. Of the Therapeuts we are told that they | 


possessed ‘* scriptures of wise men of old, of the founders of their 


record known to us of the hidden wisdom, I hope to have estab- 
lished, and thereby to have found a new link between the Old and 
the New Testament. As these books seem never to have been 
hidden in Alexandria, though they at no time formed part of the 
Palestinian canon, they cannot possibly have received the name of 
‘ apocryphal ” or “ hidden” for any other reason than that at some 
time previous to thelast pre-Christian centuries the leading doctrines 
they contain were kept hidden. ‘Thus the hidden wisdom points 
to the Babylonian Captivity, if no farther. If the Pharisees 
separated at this time from the Sadducees, it is reasonable to assume 
that the hidden wisdom was the cause of this schism. It must be 
left to others to decide whether or not I have succeeded in estab- 
lishing some points of contact between the purest Israelitic and 
the purest Aryan faith. According to the Behistun inscription the 
latter was introduced into Babylon by Cyrus, whom the great 
Hebrew prophet calls the Anoiuted of the Lord. ‘The extracts I 
have given from the ‘‘Avesta,"” or “ the original text” of the Aryans, 
are taken mainly from those parts which, according to the unani- 
mous opinion of all authorities, are of a very high antiquity, and 
were partly written by the great Aryan ‘‘ apostle,” to whom God 
had “ revealed the mysteries hidden in His mind.” Of the “ Zenda- 
vesta” Greek translations existed in the last pre-Christian countries, 
and Clement of Alexandria writes that these books, forming the Aryan 
Bible, were called “apocryphal” because they were the exponents 
of ‘a hidden doctrine.” If, then, a certain degree of harmony can 
be established between the Aryan and the Greek Apocrypha, it 
may be worth considering whether the narrative in Genesis about 
Cain and Abel cannot by fair allegorical interpretation be shown to 
refer to the time of the separation of the Aryan brother tribes in 
central Asia. 

The mysteries of the kingdom of heaven were by Christ revealed 
only to His disciples, and even these were during His last days on 
earth referred to some future day, when they would understand 
the greatest of all mysteries,—how He can be in us, we in Him, 
and He in the Father. ‘ At that day,” He said, He would no 
more speak to thei in proverbs, but would show them “ plainly” 
of the Father, and they would ask in His name. Even the chosen 
disciples of the Lord did not understand whilst their Master was 
with them the mystery of the Holy Trinity in unity, though they 
had been exclusively entrusted with those mysteries which were 
by His command for a time hidden from the people. The mystery 
of God’s manifestation in the flesh has been defined by creeds in 
later centuries, when the very existence of the Church was under- 
mined by violent controversies. But although these definitions of 
Christ’s absolute divinity and humanity may be more or less sup- 
ported by the Word of God, still one fact that we have not yet 
come to, “the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God,” ought to rouse the Church to look into the Bible, and to 
arrive through God's assistance at such a solution of the above 
problem as may under divine blessing in the appointed time 
unite the “‘one flock” under ‘‘one Shepherd.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 


To true Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.” 
Srr,—Your review of Mr. de Bunsen’s work on The Hidden 
Wisdom of Christ raises some important questions, on which I 
venture to make a few remarks. Of the author's assertion that 
there had been for ages a Gnosis which the Jews received by con- 
tact with people of the Aryan race, you say that it is “a question 
of fact open to any amount of fair and frank discussion.” But 
the idea that our Lord insisted on this Gnosis in private discourses 
to His disciples is in your judgment monstrous, because it imputes 
to Him a deliberate and systematic dishonesty. Undoubtedly 
a theory which imputes to Him anything of this kind must work, as 
you rightly say, a frightful amount of moral and intellectual mis- 
chief ; but is it clear, after all, that Mr. de Bunsen has propounded 
any such theory? If the matter is to be discussed at all, is it not 
absolutely necessary that we should not foreclose the question by 
reference to other theories or convictions of our own ? Are there no 
difficulties in the way of taking the fourth Gospel as a more trust- 
worthy narrative and more faithful picture of the life and teaching 
of Christ than the other three,—or even as equally faithful and 








trustworthy ? The very character of the discoursts in that Gospel,— 
their reference to sacraments not yet instituted, to facts still 
future, their arguinents, which must of necessity have been simply in- 


sect, who have left behind many allegorical memorials ;” led by | comprehensible to those who heard them, have all been dwelt on as 
these they searched after ‘the hidden wisdom.” ‘Chat the Essenes | reasons why at least we should hesitate to declare that these discourses 
in Palestine were a sect very similar to the sect of the Therapeuts | were uttered as they have come down to us. I grant most readily that 


in Egypt is certain, and it is equally undeniable that there are some | 


points of contact between the doctrine of Christ and that of the 


Essenes, That the Apocrypha of the Septuagint are the first | 


this point is itself a fit subject for fair and frank discussion, but 
until it has been settled it seems to me a little hard to takea 
single sentence out of one of those discourses and use it as a 
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weapon for demolishing the whole fabric of Mr. de Bunsen’s argu- 
ment. 


I do not pretend to understand his theology on this point, | 


p - 
| tects he built St. Peter’s ; sculptor, he produced work in 
every range, from Christian to Pagan, from Moses to Ledy 


but on the general question of honesty I cannot help thinking | from the David to the drunken Bacchus and the marvellous 
that you have been misled by the ambiguous meaning of the word | Aurora, all endowed with the same quality of power; painter, he 
economy. You admit it to be ‘ quite possible for a man to be in a | gave us the “ Last Judgment,” which painters have studied ever 
state in which only part of the truth can be told him,” but it is | since, with perfect admiration only when they themselves are 


also true that although the sun does not cease to shine ‘ because | great; engineer, he repaired St. Peter's and defended Florence - 
’ 


amen live behind darkened windows,” yet it does not shine for them. 
If, then, dishonesty of any kind] is imputed to our Lord, we must 
determine the point not by reference to the mere fact that he 
may have stated one set of propositions in public and another 
in private, but by proving that the two sets of propositions 
so maintained are essentially contradictory. I am inclined to 
think that Mr. de Bunsen has not done this, and has had no in- 
tention of doing this; but manifestly, until this is proved, we can- 
not assert that there was any suppressio veri, that is, that there 
was the withholding of any truth which the people at large were in 
.2 fit state to hear. If we accept the statements of the Synoptic 
Gospels that Christ taught the people, as distinguished from his 
disciples, mainly through parables, surely we believe that He did 
so because such teaching was the only or the fittest means of lead- 
ing them to higher and clearer truth ; but nevertheless the state- 
ment of this higher and clearer truth was for the time withheld, and 
that statement may have been the Gnosis, as Mr. de Bunsen main- 
tains that it was. The whole inquiry is intensely interesting and 
exceedingly important, but unless we assume at starting that the 
two sets of propositions exclude each other, I cannot see that there 
is in the facts alleged by Mr. de Bunsen any of that sort of eco- 
nomy which our Lord “sternly reprimanded in the Pharisees.” His 
truthfulness is not called into question, and the foundation of our 
hopes is not so much as touched. It is for Mr. de Bunsen to de- 
clare, if he thinks so, that the private teaching of our Lord con- 
tradicted essentially his popular teaching. There are many, I am 
sure, who will be thankful to have the clear expression of his 
opinion on this subject.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. Z. 


BOOKS. 


—~——— 
MICHAEL ANGELO.* 

Herman Grivm has executed his task as a labour of love, ran- 
sacking all the museums of Europe for evidence on the life of his 
hero, but using his vast material rather to enrich and lighten his 
own narrative. than to solidify it in the true German style. His 
biography, admirably translated by Miss Bunnett, is as full of 
point and sparkle as a French memoir, as crowded with anecdote 
as an English book of reminiscences, but pervaded throughout 
with that historic instinct, that power of seeing as well as 
describing the picture called up by a host of minute facts, which 
is the first merit of the German biographer. He has given us 
not only the life of his subject, but of all his contemporaries, of 
the group of men of genius of who:n he was the centre,—Leo X.., 
the Pagan Pontiff of the Christian world; Julius, the brave, easy, 
Italian Pope, who could expel the barbarian, but not regenerate 
Italy, who loved art as only Italians can, and power as only 
priests do; Raphael, the man, perhaps the only one ever on 
earth, whose soul was large enough to paint with equal power 
and equal conception of the underlying truth, the Madonna 
and the Fornarina; Lorenzo di Medici, perfection of an aristo- 
crat, a man to whom human beings were tools, whose purposes 
never swerved, and whose end was always himself, but who used 
the vast wealth obtained alike by oppression and by commerce 
to advance civilization, literature, and refinement ; the Catiline of 
mediaeval Italy Caesar Borgia, strong and evil as a patrician of the 
past-away world ; Savonarola, the Irving of the pre-Reformation ; 
Titian, who painted the faces of intellectual men and the bodies of 
naked women asif his life were one conflict between the spirit and 
the flesh, and who was in reality a serene, slightly scornful patri- 
cian; Vittoria Colonna, perfect type of the highest Italian women ; 
Macchiavelli, unintentional author of the kingcraft which has 
inflicted such profound misery on the world; Leonardo da Vinci, 
who thought out.that face of Christ which to all succeeding ages 
has seemed the true realization of His humanity, but who lived 
a patrician Sybarite; Ariosto and Bramante, Ghiberti and Bra- 
velleschi,—he has given all, for there is scarcely an artist or a 
poet of the great age of Italy with whom Michael Angelo was 
not himself familiar. And there is also scarcely a name which 
in its own department of excellence he did not rival. He 
Archi- 








was rather the embodiment of art than a mere artist. 


* Lire of Michael Angelo. By Herman Grimm. Translated by Fanny Wlizabeth 
Bunnett. In two volumes. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. } 


poet, he sang of his art like this :— 


“ As when, O lady mine! with chiselled touch, 
The stone unhewn and cold 
Becomes a living mould, 
The more the marble wastes, the more the statue grows; 
So if the working in my soul be such, 
That good is but evolved by time’s dread blows, 
The vile shell, day by day, 
Falls like superfluous flesh away. 
O take whatever bonds my spirit knows, 
And reason, virtue, power, within me lay!” 


And of life thus :-— 


“Borne to the utmost brink of life’s dark sea, 
Too late thy joys I understand, O earth! 
How thou dost promise peace which cannot be, 
And that repose which ever dies at birth. 
The retrospect of life through many a day, 
Now to its close attained by Heaven’s decree, 
Brings forth from memory, in sad array, 
Only old errors, fain forgot by me,— 

Errors which e’en, if long life’s erring day 
To soul-destruction would have led my way. 
For this I know, the greatest bliss on high 
Belongs to him called earliest to die.” 





Did Miss Bunnett translate the first of these quotations? She 
assigns it to no one, and if she did she may permit us to tell her 
that her function in life is not that of translator, but something 
indefinitely higher. In all the works of Michael Angelo, as sculptor, 
painter, architect, poet, we seem to see the same quality—youth 
—the unrestrained, often the boisterous, strength of art, then 
newly born into the world, muscle as of a giant young in 
all but the eyes, which shine with that calm, broad survey 
which genius can impart better than experience. He draws, 
carves, talks in the few records we have of his conversation 
which have been preserved like a grand youth, cognizant of every- 
thing in art except its limits; full of that admiration for the 
vast which passes away with age; apt to attempt the impossible 
as when he tried to awaken in all men the idea of strength by 
the symbol on the head of Moses; reckless of conventionalisms 
and even of those fitnesses which in middle life become instincts, 
as when he heaped above the high altar figures so magnificent 
in their nakedness that Aretino reproved him for immodesty and 
later Popes had them painted out; most perfect in architecture 
because there his exuberant lustiness of power, his ungovernable 
superfluity of strength was compressed, forced, as it were, to 
become quiet by the weight and difficulty of material. As in all 
youth, too, one idea was always dominant in Michael Angelo, the 
value of anatomy. He declared that only an anatomist could 
plan a building, as if the builder of the Parthenon had dissected, 
or the Mussulman who piled up the Taj, as the last proof of what 
Saracenic architecture might have become, had ever seen below 
the skin ; and his deep knowledge sometimes conquered him, made 
his figures too life-like for life, too full of detail imperceptible in 
flesh, but terribly prominent in stone, revealing lines which in 
real life would be scarcely seen except as shadowy traces, throwing 
up muscles which, visible to the anatomist, seem to the spectator in 
real life only the play of light and quiver of the skin. We wonder 
as we gaze sometimes that he did not carve the cells of the 
skin, and make it, as it is, a lacework instead of a smooth 
covering. 

Michaelangelo Buonarroti Simoni, or, as we call him, with our 
English habit of calling great Italians after their Christian names, 
Michael Angelo, was born two hours after midnight on 6th 
March, 1475, of an ancient, almost a princely race, descended from 
Simone Canossa, who was himself a descendant of Beatrice, sister 
of Henry IL, Emperor of Germany. Canossa had arrived iu 
Florence in 1250, and from that date the family had oceupied an 
important position in the city, but the habitual use of Buonar- 
roti as a Christian name at last made it distinctive, and the true 
surname, Canossa, dropped out of the city records. ‘he sculptor 
| himself, however, often signed his name Buonarroti Simoni. ‘I'he 
| father, Ludovico, was for a time podesta of Chiusi and Caprese, 
| and the brothers of the sculptor were all merchants. Merchan- 
|dise was the natural occupation of the Florentines, for the 

great guilds ruled the city, the chief merchants, the Medici, 
; were its lords, and the few nobles who survived the bitter 
| struggles of the preceding centuries were powerful ouly 
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pecause they hal been admitted into the merchant cor- 
porations. IIe exhibited from infaney a passion for draw- 
ing, and at fourteen was articled for three years to the 
masters Domenico and David Ghirlandijo. Within the three 
years he had so excited the masters’ jealousy that they cancelled 
the articles, and at seventeen he attracted by an accident the atten- 
tion of Lorenzo di Medici, then undisputed master of Florence, 
and in his palace executed “The Battle of Hercules with the Cen- 
taurs,” which may be called his first completed work, which he 
never gave away, and whieh may still be seen in the palace of 
the Buouarroti. It was here that he obtained what was probably 
the most wonderful education artists have ever received since 
they watched the Olympic games, an education directed with 
deliberate purpose by Lorenzo himself, perhaps the most culti- 
vated man of his time, but carried on amidst the vivid burning 
life of Florence, then the centre of all Italian influence, the pivot | 
around which the mighty struggle of secular and papal authority 
went on ceaselessly. Michael lived through the sway of Savona- 
rola, and felt the influence of that grand spirit, stood as one of the 
weeping household by the death-bed of Lorenzo, and when 
Piero’s mismanagement broke the power of the Medici fled to 
Venice, and thence to Bologna, whence the jealousy of the native 
artists drove him in spite of the protection of the Aldobrandini back 
to Florence, where he executed the sleeping Cupid which Rome be- 
lieved to be an antique. Lorenzo, a scion of the Medici, found him 
a purchaser, but cheated him of six-sevenths of the price, and 
Michael Angelo, utterly disgusted, went to Rome. There he 
remained painting and carving in the house of the Cardinal Sau 





| conveyed to Florence, the whole pedplé turning out to receive it 
in dead silence, and there in Santa Croce he still lies. 

Personally Michael Angelo was one of the men of the true 
Southern type. Small and originally delicate in health, hard 
| work, for he finished his statues himself, abstemious diet and au 
| intense vitality had made him strong, but the melancholy which 
is the clirse of temperaments like his hung over him through 
life. Ile was always energetic, but always sad, latterly doubted 
whether it were possible for Italian affairs ever to go right, and 
through life carried himself as the equal and the counsellor, not 
the servant, of popes and princes. He had no doubt external 
reason for sadness. He never married, his ouly real love was 
probably an illicit, certainly a secret one, his external life was 
passed amidst wickedness such as the world has not since seen, 
and at home his family, whom he had enriched, maligned and 
detested him. His letters to his father, several of which are 
given here, are full of a reproachful sadness, and his poems 
breathe the spirit of one who wrestled with the spirit of life un- 
complainingly but drearily. His loneliness probably aided his 
power, and to the end of life he was beloved but slightly feared 
by all who came in contact with him, ‘There is a fine photograph 
from a marvellous portrait prefixed to these volumes, and in the 
overhanging brows, solid as if sculptured, the strong and stern yet 
full mouth, the calm, grand eyes, we may see what the man was 
and what the race which could produce him. As we look on it we 
half repent of our own audacity in speaking of him as the em- 
bodiment of art when young and over-confident in strength. The 
art was young, but the soul whic! looks out from those eyes must 
have been so mature. 














Giorgio till after the death of Savonarola he again returned to 

his home, executing there the giant David which still stands by 

the gate of the palace of the Signori. In 1505 he was called to Rome | 
by Pope Julius, where he designed a model for the mausoleum of 
the Pope, a work which so won him the favour of his patron that 
he constructed a drawbridge between the a¢edier and his palace, 
that he might visit the artist unobserved ; then returned to Flor- 
ence, visited Rome again in 1508 to paint the Sistine Chapel ; fell 
jn love with a woman of whom nothing is known save that she 
Joved him in return; and thenceforward lived till 1530 a divided 
life between Florence and Rome, regarding the former as his home, 
but called every now and then to the Papal City to execute some 
grand work. In 1530, however, occurred one of the grandest 
incidents of his life. Charles V. besieged Florence, and Michael 
Angelo, engineer as well as artist, undertook the defence of San 
Miniato. He seems to have conceived the great idea of all 
modern masters in fortification—that earth is the best defence 
against shot, and flung up an earthen screen as his first line of 
All through the siege he directed the defence at this 
point while still working daily in his studio, urging on the citizens, 
sacrificing his personal fortunes, and always designing still. For 
eight months, while Florence, resolute but defeated, was enduring 
the horrors of a close blockade, wanting food, wanting wine, 
suffocated with the smell of the corpses in the streets, he lived 
externally the life of the engineer, internally that of the pure 
artist, labouring all day in the council and on the heights, and 
in his studio finishing his Leda and filling his-soul with the 
thoughts which produced the Aurora, and “ Night"—thoughts as of 
a genius burdened with its own weight. To the very last the 
Florentines were resolute, to the last they possessed an 
army of 16,009 citizens; but their Gonfaloniére Malatesta was 
a traitor, and at last while the people were worn out with 
hunger, he seized the city and re-established the power 
of the Medici. Michael Angelo retired to Rome, forming 
there his friendship with Vittoria Colonna, the aged Marchese 
di Pescara, which shed sunshine over his life from 1536 to 
1546, working at the mausoleum of Julius, and at last, in 
1546, undertaking the mightiest of his architectural works, the 
dome of St. Peter’s. Bramante had designed the Church, and he 
and his successors completed the underground work and the 
glorious pillars, but it was left to Michael to plan and build the 
dome, which was finished completely after his design, excepting 
the statues above the pillars, and then overloaded with ornament 
by his successors. In Rome he lived on till his ninetieth year, 
regarded by Pope and people as the treasure of their city, visited 
by all illustrious strangers, utterly independent of all patronage, 
and enjoying in his lifetime many of the pleasures of immortality. 

He had but little suffering as he passed away, nothing killed him 
but old age, which left him at the last moment clear and com- 

posed in mind, still a Theist rather than a Catholic, able to order 
that his body should be removed to Florence, and on the 18th 
February, 1564, he died. His body was, as he had directed, 














It remains only to add that [Lerman Grimm has displayed a 
German's laboriousness in collecting materials which he has 
used with a Frenchman's lucidity and ease, that his work is full 
of most thoughtful and true criticism ofart, and that his narrative 
has been rendered into English as easy and yet as characteristic 
as if he himself had been accustomed to think in our tongue. 
The translator obviously can fill a place long empty in literature, 
and we can almost regret that so much ability should not be 
employed in producing original work. If the publishers will in 
their next edition add photographs of all Michael Angelo’s attain- 
able works, so as to enable the reader to follow better one or two 
descriptions, and supply an index, this biography of the most 
complete artist who ever lived may take its place for years in the 
library of every man of education. 





MISS CRAIG'S POEMS.* 

TueRe is grace in almost all the poems in this little volume, and 
true poetical fecling in many of them, though but little of what the 
world seems to think of more importance than harmony—force. 
No doubt in this estimate the world is more or less mistaken. 
There is a certain kind of energy which takes the world, and is at 
least as prolific as real genius, and which is worth simply nothing 
in point of art. Take, for instance, the poetical productiveness, 
such as it is, of Sir Bulwer Lytton and his son,—the latter better 
known as “ Owen Meredith.” The poetry of both writers is sim- 
ply base metal—the poetry of theatrical cleverness, of imitative 
ingenuity, and not very much of that. Their verses are to true 
poems what clever dressing is to clever acting. Oa the other hand, 
though Miss Craig’s poems have, as we said, no great force, 
though they are wanting in the overflowing vitality of successful 
poetry, they are generally pure art of their kind. To say that they 
are worth all the poems of the two Bulwers put together and 
much more indeed is to say nothing, for the latter are worth a 
negative quantity ; it had been far better for them and the 
world too nad they never been born. In Miss Craig’s poems, on 
the other hand, we feel throughout a genuine harmony of concep- 
tion, a musical feeling, a soft receptive temperament which renders 
like wax the living impressions made upon it ;—only these impres- 
sions are not very numerous or very strong. They are pleasant read- 
ing, and now and then there comes a peculiarly sweet note, which 
strikes the ear as singularly felicitous, but they are not likely to 
make half the impression of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s pseudo-poems, 
because they have not in them that vis vivida which always 
succeeds in impressing the living generation, though when it is 
not the vis of true genius, its productions are quite certain to die 
with the time. Weare sure, for instance, that neither of the Bulwers 
ever wrote a song which had so much of true feeling in it as the 
following, yet we fear Miss Craig's book will not rival the sale of 
Owen Meredith's trashy novels in verse, or Sir Edward Lytton’s 
fragments of coloured-glass sentiment :— 





* Duchess Agnes, &c. By 18a Craig. Londoa; Strauan, 1864. 
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‘“ A DREAM IN A DREAM. 


“ A mid-May night, 
The full moon light, 
The singing of the nightingale 
Came through the casement, with perfumes 
Shaken from nodding lilac plumes. 


“The sweet bird sung, 
The fair light flung 
Gleams on the laurels glistening: 
O sweet, O bright, O tuneful night ! 
Among the orchard blossoms white. 


“ Old music streamed, 
Old moonlight gleamed, 
As softly I lay listening: 
The saddest things grown sweet at last, 
Came blossom-laden from the past. 
“’T ween prayer and sleep, 
Began to creep, 
A dream upon me glimmering ; 
It deepened to a visioned noon, 
Which was not of the sun or moon. 


"Tween sense and soul 
The vision stole, 
A strange pale splendour shimmering ; 
And I with one was walking slow 
As in the moonlight long ago. 
“Tt thrilled my brain 
With piercing pain, 
It crushed my heart to perishing ; 
Until I dreamed it was a dream, 
And woke and saw the moonlight gleam, 
And heard the bird—the nightingale.” 
That is a real poem on the effect a nightingale’s song might pro- 
duce on a sleeper's brain, though not one of great foree; and the 
lines we have italicized are lines of very great beauty. It is 
not often Miss Craig attains this singular felicity of expression, 
but it is often enough to mark the harmony of the mind out of 
which it springs. In the graceful poem called “* Pleasant Place” 
she says with equal happiness :— 
“Fronting the setting sun they stood and felt 
The hour's strange charm, when all familiar things 
Grow unfamiliar, and to sense appear 
Half disembodied, in the heavenly light 
Transfigured till the soul shines through and through,” 
And again, further on :— 
“The room’s atmosphere 
Was genial richness, satisfied repose ; 
‘Twas easier to be gracious, to be good 
In such a place, but barely possible 
To feel the heart heave to life's heaving tides, 
Or dream the changeful dreams that change the world.” 

And there are a few other instances of equal power in expres- 
sion, but the level of the poetry is lower than that of these pas- 
sages ;—almost always harmonious, but rarely fastening itself 
upon the mind by its suecess in expressing what glimmers before 
the common imagination asking for expression. 

Duchess Agnes is very graceful and pleasing as a poem, but it 
would have been far better without its dramatic shape. A drama 
should make the figures stand out in bas-relief at least, in highrelief 
if possible, and even sculpture them out completely to be true 
drama. Miss Craig’s figures are not dramatic. They glimmer on 
the surface of her mind, and would have appeared far better as 
passing images on the flowing stream of a narrative or ballad 
poem. If cast in the mould of the poems called “ The Nest” and 
“The Master’s Daughter,"—both full of grace,—Duchess Agnes 
would have been far more after its true kind. The prize ode on the 
“Centenary of Burns,” with the poem “Found Dead,” strike us as 
the least worthy of Miss Craig in the book. ** Odes” are always 
difficult to read; and their constant changes of metre and law 
suit only the movements of a naturally rich and various genius 
—the voluntary excursions of a naturally exeursive mind, 
governed by a law, but not a simple law of harmony. Even 
Wordsworth’s which contain of his sublimest 
thoughts, are greatly injured by this effort to branch out with a 
luxuriance of meditative feeling not adapted to his genius. He 
would never have introduced into the magnificent poem “ On the 
Intimations of Immortality” the forced simplesse of — 

“ The young lambs bound 
To the tabor’s sound,” 
if he had not been tempted into it by the too exigeant variety 
of his poetic form. Then a poem written in however slight 
a degree to order is sure to be a failure, and Miss Craig's, 
though it wasa very successful failure, should scarcely have been 
printed with other poems so much more natural and showing so 
much less effort. “Found Dead” is in the Maud temper,— 
which we need hardly say does not suit Miss Craig at all 
better than it suited Tennyson. It rather expresses to our ear a 


odes, some 





paroxysm of misanthropy—or whatever would correspond to that 
human emotion—in a despondent mouse. 

But for the most part all these poems express the feeling of a 
mind really poetic in its culture, tone, and temper, and only 
wanting a little more force to enable it to sing songs that would 
be popular as well as sweet. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE.* 

Ir is said that the weight of paper written upon at the Mathe- 
matical Tripos Examination at Cambridge, in the eight days, 
is about eight stone—say the weight of an average woman. 
There is something almost sad in the thought of the scribbled 
outcome of two or three hundred racked and anxious brains being 
preserved only for bed-makers to light examiners’ fires with, or, 
ut best, to be used on the clean side for pupil-room scribbling. 
paper. As to weight, if not as to the quality of what it contains, 
this eight stone of mat!iematical paper must be a trifle compared 
to the bulk of gaudily-covered uncut volumes which yearly 
cumber a London publisher's shelves, and are destined scarcely 
to find a reader, even with the help of those devourers of trash, 
country circulating libraries. What does become of al! the un- 
successful books ? Is there some crater, some extinct volcano, 
known only to booksellers, capable of engulfing any quantity ? 
Huge cellars there are to some London shops, vault under vault, 
crammed full of books; but a new book which has failed is not 
held worthy to fill such a valuable store-room, and has to vanish 
elsewhere. 

Cumworth House can hardly hope for a better fate. It is a 
fair type of a very worthless class of novels, which can do no 
harm and no good to any human being who may have patience 
sufficient to get through them. With scarcely a single original 
thought, without one good clear conception and delineation of a 
character or description of a scene, and with a plot containing so 
many blanks that the reader is left almost to invent a plot for 
himself as he goes on, the story is quite above reproach as to the 
harmlessness of its morality. The heroine, Alisoun Grey, is an 
orphan. She is the heiress of Cumworth House, but her father’s 
affairs have been left in some way embarrassed, and shie is 
obliged to leave it, to go and live at Milton, a manufacturing 
town, with her uncle Mr. Stonhurst. Her uncle’s step-son, 
Kaird, comes to take her away; but as she is going upstairs to 
get ready she falls in a fainting fit, and is taken up badly 
hurt and insensible. Kaird, left alone with her in this state, 
is for some unexplained reason mysteriously tempted (or half- 
tempted) to murder her, but has strength sufficient to resist the 
temptation. After her recovery she goes to her uncle's house. 
Mrs. Stonhurst is a worse brute than her son Kaird, the two 
daughters are unsympathizing or unkind, and Alisoun devotes 
herself to her uncle, who returns her affection, saying to her on 
one occasion, “Child as you are, I would trust you even with 
my life.’ He has committed some dishonest act towards her, 
which makes him miserable. What it is we are left to guess, 
but an old Cumworth servant discovers it, and, in conjune- 
tion with an attorney, puts the law in motion against him, con- 
trary to Alisoun’s wishes, in order to do which these zealous 
friends go so far as to forge her signature! Thereupon Kaird 
proposes to Alisoun, holding out to her as the only inducement 
to marry him that the uncle will thereby be saved from disgrace. 
She of course refuses him, whereupon the uncle attempts 
suicide, but only shatters his arm. Apparently rather relieved 
by the attempt, he sends immediately for Alisoun to his bedside, 
and holds a long conversation with her, in the course of which 
he quotes Dante cheerfully and appropriately. Alisoun has two 
friends, Mr. Maurice and his sister Adelheid, whom she treats as 
if they were her parents. At their house she meets Sturm, an 
“explorer,” who proposes to, and is accepted by, her; but afier- 
wards he is led away by the fascinations of Geraldine Smythe, 
and makes her, too, an offer, which she accepts for the sake of his 
wealth, although ske and Kaird are already engaged. Sturm, in 
remorse for what he has done, goes abroad. Geraldine is dis- 
covered to be Mr. Maurice’s long lost daughter, and he takes her 
to live with him, with the paternal welcome, ‘“* As to you, whether 
knowing you, I love you more and more as time goes on. 

. . . rests with yourself. Your beauty will not commend you to 
me if there is nothing behind so fair and sweet, but I trust there 
is, you poor child!’ Under his care she reforms, releases Sturm 
so that he is free to marry Alisoun, and marries Kaird herself. 
So ends the story. Alisoun is intended to represent a character 
whose strength lies in its child-like simplicity and innocence, 
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something like Eva in Uncle Tom's Cabin It is a complete 
failure, because she is made at the same time both a woman anda 
child. All her friends address her as “child,” and generally 
treat her as such. Her friend Mr. Maurice calls her, not once or 
twice in joke, but always, even on the most serious occasions, 
“ Evie,” because she seems to him “ an embodiment of the spirit 
of evening.” Butas she is made to go through a terrible amount 
of woman’s work and experience, amongst other things to be 
proposed to three times, she has to be represented as nineteen or 
twenty years old. The style of the book is very bad ; it is slip- 
shod, affected, and often ungrammatical. Theatrical expressions 
are introduced, and words which are not English ‘coined, as if 
with the object of creating a fog of scztimental mystery, which 
may veil the baldness of the ideas, and create an impression that 
more is implied, and may be understood by an appreciating and 
intelligent reader, than is expressed. What is to be said of the 
punctuation, grammar, and sense of the following — 

‘‘ Those snowdrops you brought me from your garden just now, what 
‘useless’ things they were, yet they set me thinking. Thinking over 
Mr. Maurice's text one day, when he and Mr. Sturm were talking, that 
‘beauty is the highest use!’ Just before sunset a ray of sunshine 
came in and touched those snowdrops, and made them look divine in 
loveliness—yes, divine. That led my thoughts—I don’t know where 
—along those paths our thoughts will travel—when we are unconscious 
of any special thinking - and come back to us to breathe an atmosphere 
upon us, while they elude our endeavours to seize any definite results 
of thought,” 

The second sentence of the above quotation contains no prin- 
cipal verb. In the fourth sentence it seems as if a sufficient 
number of dashes are considered to do instead of stops, and 
to supply all defects of grammar. What are they which ‘ come 
back tous?’ ‘* We” is the nearest nominative, but as ‘“* we” 
cannot “come back to us,” it must be “thoughts.” Yet this is 
not much better, for how can “ thoughts” elude “ our endeavours 
to seize any definite results of thought ?” 

Words, especially epithets and adjectives, are used, combined 
or coined, with total disregard of their meaning and applicability. 
We read of “ a song of birds utterly and subtiy musical ;” of “a 
ray of subtly softened sunshine ;” of a “ forest upland” with 
“subtly and delicately lovely carpeting.” An unusually beauti- 
ful evening is said to have “ superfluous loveliness.” A morn- 
ing is “madly merry.” Air is “soft-sunned.” Sunshine is 
“‘drowsing upon meadows.” Wind is “ plaining.” Groves are 
* sacred-seeming.” A sick person is “ furiously ill.” Endurance 
is “as manly-noble as it was saintly-patient.” A hard and cold 
man is “stone-cold and iron-hard.” Radiance is “ dashed” 
from a face. Good is turned to evil in the human heart, 
“changed by the alchemy of our wrong-doing ;” and tact is 
reconciled with truthfulness by “ an inward miracle of alchemy.” 
Hair is *‘ dusky brown, with a tinge of greenish gold.” Flowers 
are ‘‘ strange, significant-looking creatures.” Alisoun’s hand, 
when she has fainted, is “heavy with the weight of its unin- 
formed mortality.” When she is struck down by sorrow she is 

** dumbed, deafened, brnised, battered.” Geraldine is “ always 
faultless in her dress, uniting extreme purity and simplicity with 
a certain research.” 

Though the title-page announces Cumworth House as the work 
of an author, not of an authoress, it is impossible to read half-a- 
dozen pages without perceiving that it was not written by a man. 
This is obvious from the style, from the attempted elaboration of 
the women’s characters as contrasted with the meteor-like appari- 
tion of the male characters, and also from the glorification of 
“inner life” (an expression which has become wearisomely com- 
mon since Perthes’s Life appeared). Regarded as the work of a 
man it would have called for severer criticism. On behalf of an 
authoress who has published a bad novel many excuses may 
fairly be pleaded which cannot be made for an author. Men 
have repeated opportunities in the competition and experience of 
school and college, and in their profession afterwards, of testing 
their own powers and abilities, and of finding out what they 
can and what they cannot do. But how is a woman, confined 
probably to the small circle of home opinions, to measure her 
ability? For critics and competitors she has to depend probably 
on parents and sisters, who may either be predisposed to admire 
and discover genius, or, on the other hand, incapable of appre- 
ciating her powers of thought and language; and so either 
prompted and ushered forth by the praises of admirers, or in the 
hope that appreciation will be met with from the public which 
was denied at home, the precious manuscript goes to the pub- 
lisher’s. 

It might be a useful exercise for any one whom the cacoethes 
seribendi tempts for the first time, to make a selection from some 
really good novel (-ay, for instance, the description of Mrs. 








Newcome and the “ Hermitage ”), and taking a single page of it, 
to note down on paper drily and accurately every original and 
striking idea, every faithful historical allusion, every delicately- 
drawn trait of character, down toa correctly-spelt, and imitated, 
and characteristic piece of false pronunciation or slang, and after- 
wards to strive according to the very best of his (or her) im- 
partiality, to go through the same process by the best page that 
can be found of the manuscript ; then let the two extracts be 
compared, idea with idea, expression with expression. To com- 
pare and criticize quite impartially would of course be impossible ; 
but the attempt might help to dissipate the notion that to write 
a novel, no knowledge of history or facts, no clearness of thought 
or language, nothing but « fervid imagination, is required. The 
public will swallow (as a child does sugar-plums) worse speci- 
mens of novels than of any other kind of literature; but it is a 
fatal mistake to imagine that novel-writing, like driving a cab, 
enlisting in the Zouaves, or turning schoolmaster, is an avail- 
able occupation for those who have not wit or industry enough 
for anything else. 





NURSERY MAGIC.* 

Jean Jacques RovssEav held that the best way of instructing 
children was to teach them the simplest things in the simplest 
words. Mr. Septimus Piesse, Ph.D., F.C.S., thinks the correct 
mode of educating ‘juveniles ” isto bamboozle them thoroughly 
with bombastic “ magical legerdemain,” given in spoonfuls, 
chiefly at bed-time. For this purpose he has prepared the 
astonishing number of two hundred and twelve doses of nursery 
magic, arranged on a rising scale, beginning with Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses, and ending with an experiment for pro- 
ducing living creatures out of American flour. The two hun- 
dred and twelve spoonfuls of magic of Dr. Septimus Piesse are 
wrapped in the most choice and elegant language—magic itself 
to mortals unacquainted with legerdemain and the musical 
glasses. The lofty aim of the author as expressed in the preface 
is to “ please and instruct,” not only the present, but “ future 
generations of youth, who seem determined to make their appear- 
ance in geometrical proportion as Time produces beards, that he 
may cut them off with his ever-whetted scythe when they become 
grey.” Noble flow of language!—whatever it may mean. 

Dr. Septimus Piesse, as already ‘stated, begins his teachings 
with Shakespeare and the musical] glasses. The most satisfac- 
tory part of this first magic pill is the instruction to performers 
to wash themselves and “ clean the hands from grease with soap 
and pumice-stone.” Next comes the ‘ lampascope,” which beau- 
tiful name is given to the art of getting shadow-pictures from an 
ordinary oil-lamp, and this accomplishment having been duly 
mastered, pupils of magic may proceed to the pepper-box trick, 
the “‘rainbow fire-cloud,” and “the mysterious lamp.” The 
description of the latter dose of magic is in the teacher's best 
style. It begins:—“ At a distance from the earth which it is 
utterly impossible to convey any idea of there is another globe, 
and if the optical and astronomical calculations be correct the 
sun which lights and warms that globe (for it has a particular 
sun of its own) gives days of different colours. ‘There are green 
days, red days, blue days, yellow days, corresponding to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s seven prismatic colours. Now, all objects visible 
on these several days will of course vary according to the par- 
ticular colour. The yellow day, from our experience of this 
colour, must be the most dreary and miserable, for though 
yellow is all very well in its way mixed up with other colours, 
helping like a thunder-cloud to enhance the beauty of the distant 
sky,” &c., kc. So it goes on through astronomy, optics, and all the 
sciences. But was ist des Pudel’s Kern? What does Dr, Septi- 
mus Piesse drive at in all this exquisitely fine talk ? He wishes to 
inform “ juveniles” that an artificial yellow light can be pro- 
duced by pouring “ spirits of wine on a teaspoonful of common 
salt” and setting light to it. Tous it seems the mountain was 
too large for such a very small mouse. 

But if Dr. Septimus Piesse is great in astronomy and prismatic 
colours, he is still greater in mathematics and arithmetic. Witness 
the following astounding lesson, communicated in oracular tone, and 
headed “ Singular Arithmetical Fact.” It forms the twenty-sixth 
dose of nursery magic :—‘* Any number of figures you wish to 
multiply by 5 will give the same result if divided by 2—a much 
quicker operation; but you must remember to annex a cipher 
to the answer when there is no remainder, and when there is a 
remainder, whatever it may be, annex 5 to the answer. Multiply 
464 by 5, and the answer will be 2,320; divide the same number 
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by 2, and you will have 232; and as there is no remainder you 
add acipher. Now take 357, and multiply by 5, the answer is 
1,785. On dividing this by 2, there is 178 anda remainder, you 
therefore place a 5 at the end of the line, and the result is again 
1,785.” If for nothing else, the name of Dr. Septimus Picsse 
ought to be handed down to posterity for discovering this 
“ singular arithmetical fact.” Marvellous in itself, it isa thousand- 
fold more marvellous in the way it is communicated by the author. 
A vulgar fellow would have simply said :—*“ To multiply by 10 and 
divide by 2 isthe same as to multiply by 5;” but the Doctor, 
despising such vulgarity, and diving far into the depths of his 
own consciousness, plants the flowers of rhetoric on the barren 
brow of arithmetic. Whether the “ juveniles ” like it, is difficult 
to say ; but itis most satisfactory to learn from the Doctor himself 
that his rhetorical exertions have met with due recompense in 
other quarters, not only in the shape of pecuniary reward through 
extensive sale of books, but in the higher form of testimonials of 
gratitude from ‘persons of distinction.” 

Noble as are the utterances of Dr. Septimus Piesse when 
dealing with astronomy, mathematics, and “the sciences called 
pure,” his language rises into the sublime when touching the 
higher subjects of natural philosophy. This the author does in 
two articles, respectively entitled **The Moon's Influence on 
Man and Plants” and “ ‘The Magic Coffee-pot.” First as to the 
moon, before touching the coffee-pot. ‘The influence of the 
moon,” says Dr. Septimus, ‘is admitted by all medical men 
practising in India. From infancy the natives of tropical climates 
are taught to believe in lunar influence, and that with good 
cause ; for the intimate connection which exists between the new 
and full moon, the disturbed state of the atmosphere, and the 
attacks of epidemic has been well ascertained.” It is impos- 
sible, we should say, to doubt the * intimate connection between 
the new and full moon,” leaving alone epidemics. As to these, 
Dr. Septimus relies upon Mynheer Diemerbroeck, a Dutchman ; 
adding, however, that ‘*many other authorities could be quoted 
to prove that the moon’s influence is not to be regarded as purely 
imaginary, as is commonly the case.” So much for ‘ the moon's 
influence on man;” now for the “influence on plants.” Says 
the Doctor, ** If peas are sown when the moon is increasing they 
never cease to bloom ;” and “if fruits and herbs are set during 
the wane of the moon, they are not so rich in flavour nor so 
strong and healthy as when planted during the increase.” Dr. 
Septimus Piesse does not assert that this is a fact within his own 
observation, or within the realm of “natural and physical magic,” 
but refers to South American wisdom. ‘In Brazil,’ we learn, 
“the farmers plant during the decline of the moon all those 
vegetables whose roots are used as food, and on the contrary, 
they plant during the increase of the moon the sugar-cane, maize, 
and rice.” What all this has to do with the “ instruction and 
entertainment of juveniles ” promised on the title-page, Dr. 
Septimus Piesse does not say ; but kindly adds, in concluding his 
chapter on the moon, that the word “lunatics” means ‘* men 
under moon influence.” 

We now come to the coffee-pot, that is, the “* magic coffee- pot.” 
The story begins at the beginning—with the creation. The earth, 
says Dr. Septimus Piesse, is * mainly composed of solid and 
liquid bodies "—a coffee-pot being solid, and the coffee inside 
liquid. ‘This fact well remembered, we go a step farther in 
science and in magic. It is demonstrated that “ gases differ 
from solids aud liquids,” inasmuch as they are neither solids 
nor liquids, but gases. They differ, moreover, because “ gases 
in general, from their extreme elasticity and the mobility of their 
particles, press as much in an upward as in a downward direction.” 
This happy “ mobility ” principle brings us back again to crea- 
tion and the beginning of things. “If it were not for this 
circumstance,” philosophizzs Dr. Piesse, “ any soft object on 
the earth would be completely crushed by the weight of the 
surrounding air, for it is found that the atmosphere presses 
with a weight of fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
all objects on the earth’s surface—a weight which would be 
sufficient to overwhelm most of the works of uature, if there were 
not a corresponding pressure in an exactly opposite direction 
to counteract its effect.” It is this ‘“‘ corresponding pressure ” 
which connects creation directly with the coffee-pot. ‘The “ magic 
pot” is simply a pot divided into two compartments, each of 
which has a pipe connected with the spout, and another leading 
through the hollow handle to two small vent-holes above. If 
both be closod by the thumb, neither the coffee in the one com- 
partment nor the milk in the other can run out, and if one of 
them, only the liquid in this compartment can escape. So far, so 
good; it is, says Dr. Piesse, a ‘“ startling trick.” But the most 





startling part of it, at least to “ juveniles,” must be the way in 


which the coflee-pot is connected with creation, heaven and earth, 
and the system of the universe. 

Dr. Septimus Piesse has prefixed to his book the motto of 
Bishop Hall, “ Recreation is intended to the mind as whetting 
is to the seythe—to sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise 
would grow dull.” Would that Dr. Septimus Piesse would take 
to heart the last adjective! We do not know what may be the 
taste of ‘future generations of youth;” but we think the boys 
and girls of our own age would best like to take their magic 
without bombast and their puzzles without starts of fine writing. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—>——_. 

The Tale of Danish Heroism. By J. E,. H. Skinner, special corres- 
pondent of the Daily News during the late war. (Bickers and Son.)— 
If the interest of Mr. Skinner's narrative has been to some extent fore- 
stalled by other writers, it has at least this compensating characteristic, 
that it is complete. He is able to give us not only the history of the rob- 
bery, but the particulars of the sacrifice by which the victim bought off 
his spoliators. No doubt we have yet to learn whether they can divide 
their booty without quarrelling, but so far as Denmark is concerned the war 
is over, And that which is most puzzling in the treaty—that it is founded 
neither on the principle of nationalities, nor of natural boundaries, nor 
of respect for treaties, the three principles on which the existing settle- 
ment of Europe rests,—we think Mr. Skinner rightly explains. Austria 
and Prussia cannot adopt either of the two first principles, for both 
empires are constituted so as absolutely to defy them, and they could 
only invade Denmark by renouncing the treaty of 1852 to which they 
were both parties. They therefore absolutely preferred an arbitrary 
line of demarcation drawn across North Schleswig which should have no 
flavour of principle about it. Of Mr. Skinner’s narrative we are able to 
speak in high praise. It is very light and readable without the least 
straining after jocularity, and very vivid in its descriptions without any 
fine writing. Four excellent plans make the military operations intelli- 
gible, when viewed as the author views them, on their picturesque, not 
their strategical side. And the Danish people by the testimony of all 
travellers present so agreeable a picture both socially and morally that 
an account of them could hardly have been unpleasant, even if composed 
by a less finished and graceful writer. 

On Certain Theories of Education as Illustrated by the Report of the 
Public Schools’ Commission. A Lecture. By J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Princi- 
pal of Rogers’ College, Manchester. (Sowler and Sons.)—The dispute 
between the votaries of the classics and the physical sciences as a medium 
of training is temperately summed up in this able little pamphlet. The 
author shows that education is not merely disciplinatory nor useful, but 
should combine both objects. So it must not sacrifice depth or breadth, 
on pain of producing either pedantry and intolerance or schism and 
conceit. Nor can the classics be condemned as giving no useful know- 
ledge, as Dr. Temple has shown, nor the physical sciences as imparting 
no intellectual training, as Professor Faraday proves. Practically the 
author would teach languages and pure mathematics at schoo/, and at 
college encourage students to choose between arts and science. The 
special-aptitude theory, like most other persons of practical experience, 
Mr. Greenwood disbelieves in, The judicial tone of this lecture, as well 
as its clearness and precision, are very admirable. 

Functional Diseases of the Stomach. Part I. Sea-sickness; its nature 
and treatment. By John Chapman, M.D. (Trubner.)—We noticed 2 
year or more ago the success which Dr. Chapman's method of treating 
the circulating through the nervous, or to specify more particularly, the 
“vaso-motor” system, had had in cases of epilepsy and paralysis. 
Deeming sea-sickness to be due “ to an excessive amount of blood in the 
nervous centres along the back,” Dr. Chapman was led to try the effect of 
ice applied to the back in curing it, and certainly his success seems to have 
been nearly perfect. In seventeen cases he has never ¢yet failed either 
to prevent sea-sickness entirely if the remedy was applied in time, or to 
eure it if properly applied after it had set in; and this, too, with one 
patient (subject to epilepsy) who had been so fearfully affected by sea- 
sickness on previous voyages from Boulogne to Folkstone and Rhyl 
to Liverpool as to be regarded as “at the point of death” by her 
medical attendants on landing. Even with this patient the ice, 
when applied for some little time before embarking and throughout 
the voyage, kept her in perfect health, while many other passengers wero 
sick around her. Dr. Chapman chronicles all the circumstances of 
each case, whether favourable or unfavourable to his conclusion, such as 
the comparative calmness of the weather and the number of the other 
passengers affected, with rigid minuteness. Indeed it seems quite cer- 
tain that a remedy of the greatest efficacy for sea-sickness has been 
attained. Of the general science of the method the first chapter (a 
paper reprinted from the Lancet) will be found to be a very lucid state- 
ment. The Lancet has since (in its issue of January 7) recorded a most 
remarkable case communicated by Mr. Ernest Hart, ophthalmic surgeon, 
in which the ice-treatment has benefited greatly not merely epilepsy, 
but a complaint hitherto thought incurable, atrophy of the optic nerve. 
Although unable ourselves to speak of this method from any profes- 
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sional knowledge, it is obvious that many men of the highest eminence | two, but ten of his false antagonists. 
» upplication of heat and cold to the spine a new therapeutic | 
| herse, for we are not certain; but as the white horse is a mare, perhaps 


now see in the 
instrument of the greatest power. 

Martin Tobin. A novel. By Lady Campbell. Three 
(John Maxwell and Co.)—An average novel, the object of which fs 
rather to give 2 picture of Now Zealand in the early days of the settle- 
ment than to present life from its ideal side. There is really no at- 
tempt at a plot. At the conclusion the hero helps to induce his first 
love to marry somebody else, and, himself a widower, goes back to Eng- 
land with no object in particular. So we are told that the hero's father, 
who pleads guilty to having deserted his wife, robbed his friend of both 
wife and money, and shot a rival in the affections of the latter lady “ like 
adog,” has cleared his character, but this does not ‘seem very possible in 
the circumstances, and one feels a not unnatural desire to know how. 
These longings, however, Lady Campbell does not satisfy, any more than 
she lets us know what becomes of Black, the Englishman who has 
turned Maori, and is the villain of the tale. As some compensation for 
all this reticence, however, we get a description of colonial life which 
must, we think, be the work of an eye-witness, or at least, if it is not, 
is deserving of the very highest praise. Still, however real, the pic- 
ture is not a very agreeable one, and leads the reader to suppose either 
that New Zealand must have been very unlike other colonies, or else 
that colonists in general are a singularly unscrupulous kind of people. 
But the authoress takes care to let us know that there wero very many 
exceptions. Her sympathies are decidedly with Colonel Wakefield and 
the New Zealand Society, and the Governor, Captain Fitzroy, is depicted 
in no flattering colours. 

LEschylus Translated into English Prose. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Paley is well known to students as the editor of 
the edition of ~2schylus in the Bibliotheca Classica, and he has now put 
forth this translation as a kind of appendix. It does not profess to be 
an exact verbal rendering, but as near an approach to one as is con- 
sistent with the production of readable English, the exact translation 
of the words being given in a note when it is unattainable in the text. 
The choral verses in .2schy/us are so extraordinarily obscure and figura- 
tive that it is giving Mr. Paley very high praise to say that he has fairly 
succeeded. Tho reader will understand the “Agamemnon” in this version, 
but unless he has considerable knowledge of the Greek civilization and 
of the rules of Greek dramatic art he will probably think it groat rubbish. 
This, however, is inevitable, and it is for classical students that the 
translation is intended. Mr. Paley mentions a curious fact, that on an 
average fifiy Greek works require about a hundred English to convey 


volumes. 


their full meaning. 

The Astronomical Observer. A Wandbook to the Observatory and the 
Common Telesecopo. By W. A. Darby, M.A., F.R.A.S., Rector of St. 
Luke's, Manchester. (Robert Hardwicke.)—This is “a catalogue of teles- 
copic objects ” for amateur observers, and is mainly compiled from the 
catalogues of the two Herschels, the “ Bedford Catalogue ” of Admiral 
Smyth, Lord Rosso's “Catalogue of Nebulx,” and somo other minor 
sources, Of course it will be used most readily by possessors of a 
good equatorially mounted telescope, but it is also accommodated as far 
as possible to a non-equatorial telescope, so that observers aided by the 
excellent maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
may find the object they want tolorably easily, using the stars visible to 
the naked eye as pointers to the invisible. here is also in addition to 
the tabular lists an introduction containing much valuable information 
on the best method of observation, and the objects at which amateurs 
can most usefully aim. As to the accuracy of the tables themselves we 
are of course unable to testify, but the whole work is got up and the 
introduction written in a scholar-like fashion, and with such an entire 
absence of anything like book-making as induces us to think the author 
one who may be confidently trusted. 

The Witness of the Eucharist; or, the Institution and Early Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper considered as an evidence of the historical truth 
of the Gospel narrative and of the Christian doctrine of the atonement, 
being the Norrisian Prizo Essay for the year 1863. By the Rev, G. F. 
Muclear, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Like all other prize essays this 
is unmistakeably the result of special reading. Mr. Maclear got up the 
subject to write the essay, and did not write the essay because he was 
full of the subject. In a prize essay this, however, is no fault, because it 
i avowed, and indeed involved, in the very nature of such compositions, 
and even if it were not, thore are literary sinners enough of the same 
kind to keep him in countenance. Thus much, however, we are bound 
to add, that Mr. Maclear has thoroughly got up his subject, and has pro- 
duced a very well-scasoned and well-written treatise, in which the 
great subject with which he deals is adequately and reverently handled. 
t contains the matter of many longer treatises in a readable form, and 
the subject has been well digested. At a time when such subjects are 
eagerly studied by the public we doubt not Mr. Maclear will have 
Finally, let us add a very small criticism—the use of 





many readers. 
italics is excessive. 

Black and Gold; or, “the Don! the Don!” A Tale of the Circassian 
War. By Captain W. H. Patten-Saunders, K.C.G., the European Cham- 
pion Athlete. Three volumes. (Richard Bentley.)—This is a novel 
of adventure, and when we say adventure we mean something in 
the style of the old novel-writers, who thought it as easy to write 


The hero is the Count St. 
Michael Donetz, leader of the Cossacks of the Don, or his white 


she may bo regarded as the heroine. However, it is all very surprising, 


) and doubtless may be read with implicit faith, for who should know 


about heroic exploits if not the European Champion Athlete ? There is 
also a good deal of valuable information interspersed with moro stirring 
incidents, as that “the Jews of Khorassan, Bokhara, Samarcand, and 
Balkh—Shahr Salz as well as the descendants of Tchsingis Khan and 
the Nozay Tartars, and those called the tribo of Naphtali, are alt 
remnants of the Ten Tribes; and the inhabitants of Khiva are doubtless 
the Hurites expelled by Joshua, as the gipsies are the dispersed chil- 
dren of Elam.” If only the Champion Athlete could have been induced 
to add a note telling us how he found it all out, what a boon he would 
have been to the Anthropological Society! Accounts of the story of 
novels are at all times unsatisfactory, but in Captain Saunders’ case 
there is a double reason why the critic should refrain, for the “ work is 
dramatized by the author,” and we do not wish to spoil the enjoyment 
of the frequenters of Astley’s. Only think of the storming of the 
Castle of Dargy Archo in the Caucasus! Vain struggle of the lovers of 
virtue against numbers! Sudden appearance of the Count Donetz on 
the phantom steed! Single combat! Fall of the tyrant and rescue of 
the injured lady! If that will not bring the curtain down amid @ 
hurricane of applause nothing will. We have only to add that the nove} 
is “ published by Imperial desire,” and that, as we do not altogether 
agree with His Majesty's taste in literature, we rather recommend our 
readers to wait and see Black and Gold at Astley’s. 

HTarmonic Maxims of Science and Religion, By the Rev. W. Baker, 
Vicar of Cramby, near York, (Longman and Co.)—The author's 
design is to prove that certain given maxims must be observed in order 
to obtain accurate knowledge of nature or of revelation, but that while 
scientific men observe these maxims in the pursuit of the one, theolo- 
gians neglect them in the pursuit of the other. He then takes eight 
of these maxims, such as “No truth or law of Nature is essentially 
hurtful,” “Divine laws are immutable,”—and shows how they are 
violated by the ordinary modes of reasoning of sceptics and orthodox 
theologians alike, and does not shrink from contending that Macaulay's 
theory of the unprogressive character of religious doctrine is unsound. 
This idea that theology is a progressive science will of course seem very 
shocking to the lovers of dogma, to whatever extreme of opinion they may 
belong, and itis not easy to say where the adoption of the reasoning of 
Mr. Baker might lead religious thinkers. This is no objection, how- 
ever, to those principles, if they are sound, but it necessitates a very 
careful inquiry into their soundness, and unfortunately ill-health has 
prevented the author from giving his work that extension which was 
required by his original design. In a literary point of view the book 
deserves high praise, and whatever judgment may be passed on the 
writer's conclusions, his moderation and temper will convince impartial 
persons that his sole object is the advancement of religion. 

Errors of Modern Sctence and Theology, By James Alexander Smith. 
(Murray and Co.)—This gentleman commences by recommending non- 
scientific readers to peruse his book on the skipping principle. We 
heartily concur in this recommendation, of which, to tell the truth, we 
have availed ourselves. For he at the outset declares that he eonsiders 
all precision of language quite useless. It is, he says, ‘a law of com- 
position in language itself that you cannot employ a word containing a 
really important meaning in a sentence without making the greater part 
of that meaning, if not the whole of it, apparent from the context alone.” 
And accordingly he would have people “read according to the general 
sense, and not according to the mere words of any subject,” and then 
they will “ road with superior accuracy, profit, and ease.” Accuracy of 
thought, it seems, is the important matter, and the region of thought is 
far above language, is the common property of all mankind, and is one 
in which all mankind can intuitively understand each other. This theory 
is very delightful, but is rather embarrassing to a critic, for if he should 
not succeed in catching the general sense he will stand convicted of 
being in the lower region of mere language, which must be humiliating. 
Now we had certainly imagined that if there was anything on which in 
a sceptical age we might rely it was the—yes, Mr. James Alexandor 
Smith notwithstanding, we will say—great principle that one and one 
make two. But probably from our not having reached the region of 
pure thought, we now discover that this is a mistake. “Of oxygen, 
which is one element,” says Mr. Smith, “and of hydrogen which is also 
oue, we compose water, which consists of two, and is the inflexi- 
ble quotient,—yet of this one and one making two our Saviour made 
wine, that is, He changed this infallible result of one and one from two 
to a greater number by so much as the number of elements in wine exceed 
those which go to the constitution of water,” So that obviously one and 


, 








one do not necessarily make two in the region of pure thought. Need 
we add that Mr. Smith refutes Dr. Colenso ? 
Truth, Love, and Joy ; or, the Garden of Eden and its Fruits. By E. 


M. King. (Williams and Norgate.)—This lady lives in the colony of Vic- 
toria, and her book is produced under the disadvantages incidental to pro- 





We will also say at once that she appears to us to be 
Having said that much, we 


vincial students. 
influenced by a sincere desire for truth. 


' must also add that if this book were not supremely ridiculous it would 
The author seems to have sat down with 


ten as two, and accordingly made the hero defeat and slay not | be supremely mischievous. 
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the intention of evolving a religion out of the depths of her moral con- 


sciousness, and so far a3 we can make out, the only tangible opinion 
she has arrived at is a belief in the transmigration of souls. The 
matter of the book is an attack on all the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and it is a strange medley of sciolism, flippancy, clever- 
ness, and absolute nonsense. She positively contends that the natural 
meaning of Acts xix., 11, 12, is that the handkerchiefs which were 
brought to the sick from St. Paul's body and cured them of their dis- 
eases actually grew out of the Apostle’s body. After this we shall be 
readily believed when we say that as a contribution to the religious 
controversies of the time the book is absolutely worthless. Any one 
who does not mind a most irreverent method of handling sacred subjects 
may read it as a curious instance of the results which an undisciplined 
mind taking the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, may succeed in elicit- 
ing. 

Mr. Christopher Katydid of Cusconia. A Tale. Edited by Mark 
Heywood. Two volumes. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—Unable to 
make much of the novel, the reader will perhaps in his despair turn to 
the preface, and we shall be much surprised if he derives much assistance 
from that. It seems, however, to be intended as a satire upon the 
society of the Southern States of America, and upon “sensation” 
novels, but written in no hostile spirit to either. The style aimed at 
would seem to be that of Smollett, but except in coarseness the resem- 
blance is not remarkable nor the imitation happy. Some claim the 
writer seems to put forth to having given a faithful picture of Southern 
scenery and manners, nor can we pretend to say that he has not from 
any personal knowledge of our own, but if it be so, Southern scenery 
can have nothing very distinctive about it, and Southern manners 
nothing very attractive, Indeed the book seems to us to have very 
little merit, but it is pleasantly distinguished from most American pub- 
lications at the present time in one respect. It makes no allusion what- 
ever either to the civil war or to slavery. 

Some Thoughts on the Luspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. Robert Eden, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C., Oxon, Honorary Canon 
of Norwich, and Vicar of Wymondham. (B,. M. Pickering.)—We wel- 
come this contribution to the great religious controversy of the day, not 
so much on account of the views which it enforces as of the spirit of 
moderation and charity in which it is written. <A sincere desire to 
arrive at truth breathes through every page of it. It is a wonderful 
advance on the compositions which writers of the orthodox schools were 
sending forth by the dozen two years ago. Mr. Eden at least sees that 





much of the challenging of the received teaching as to the inspiration of 
Scripture is “due to the extremes of unwarranted assertion to which | 
the Chureh has been for some years drifting on the great points of the 
nature and extent of Biblical authority.’ And when once this is per- | 


ceived, the work of the “higher criticism” is well nigh done. The 
orthodox school will have to yield more ground than Mr, Eden can con- 
cede, for he still starts from the dogmatic assumption that “ Iaspiratioa 


which is really such must exclude the idea of essential error.” But the 


higher criticism has also its own assumptions, which are equally ground- 
4 . 5 


less. Meanwhile we hail every honest and temperate attempt to deduce 
the extent and quality of inspiration from the Bible itself, 

Bell's English Poets. Songs of the Dramatists. Samuel Butler's Poems. 
Vol. I. (Griffin and Co,.)—Two more yolumes of this excellent series 
have reached us, of which the first seems to deserve something more 
than a merely formal notice. ‘The songs to be found in the long series 
f English dramatists are among the most distinctive portions of our lite- 
rature, and we know no other publication than this in which they have 
been collected into a single volume, Of course it contains only a selec- 
tion, but the choice has been made with much judgment. Whether 
Shakespeare's songs might not without injury have been omitted, so as 


to gain greater space, seems questionable. Every one possesses those | 
who is at all likely to desire to add this volume to his library. But their | 
presence certainly makes the progress of our song writers more pereep- 
tible. From the serving man’s song in “ Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister,” 


and the splendid drinking song in “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” there is a 
gradual advance in refinement of thought and delicacy of expression | 
until perfection is reached in the age of Elizabeth. Thenceforth the song 
gradually decline, until we come to the Restoration, after which there is | 











always something unreal about their sentiment and cold about their 
glittering wit. Sheridan, however, had something of the old, hearty, | 
rollicking tone in his drinking songs, and Gay in the Beggars’ Opera 
some relic of the old delicacy. Mr. Bell, however, excludes all the | 
operatic songs—rathor narrowly, for surely “dramatist ” is a term wide 
enough to include the writers of the best of the English operas. Also | 
he might have made an exception for the beautiful song in Shelley's | 
Cenci, worthy even of the Elizabethan age. 
Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. By the | 
Author of Chronicles of the Schonhery-Cotta Family. (T. Nels n and 
Sons.)—Very inferior to the writer's previous work, and probably 
merely the result of the success of that. This volume is only a collee- 





tion of well-written stories, founded generally on some historical inci- | 
dent, but unmarked by the distinct conception of character which raised 
the author's first work above ordinary books for boys and girls. It is 
quite up to the mark of such books, but does not rise above it. 

The Royal Almanac of England, 1365, (Joseph Clayton.) —Not ouly 
an almanack, but a peerage and House of Commons and oilicial directory | 


of singular fulness, and there is even a concise account of our colonial 
possessions and of all foreign countries ; the latter, however, is not quite 
as accurate as it might be, the editor not having yet heard of tho death 
of King William of Wuartemburg. A more useful alnanack could 
hardly be. 

The Sunday Magazine. January, 1865. Basides papers of a directly 
religious character, Gotthelf's excellent tale of “ Kate the Grandmother” 
is continued, and there is an interesting notice of tho late J soph Sturge, 
written, however, with that entire absence of a sense of humour which 
distinguishes the religious world. Mr. Sturge, we are told, when a boy 
at school was a consistent Quaker, and never would fight, but once or 
twice he did, to avoid boxing, close with his antagonist and throw him on 
the ground. 

The Public Schools’ Calendar, 1865. Edited by a Graduate of Oxford. 
(Rivington. )—This fat little volume will be welcome to anxious parents 
and guardians, It tells them all about the chief public schools and what 
are the rewards they offer to industry, and gives a list of the boys, so that 
they may seo whether their offspring will make * good connections,” 
a list of the University honours gained by the cleverer scholars, and so 
forth. Besides the nine schools forming the subject of the report of 
the Commission on Public Schools, the editor includes the Bluecoat 
Boys, Birmingham, Bedford, Woolwich, Sandhurst, King’s College 
School, University College School, Royal Naval School, City of London, 
Liverpool, Cheltenham, Marlborough, Rossall, and the Wollington Col- 
lege. We need scarcely say that among some of the excluded schools 
there have been searchings of heart, and with some reason, for they are 
at all events more important than Bedford. But Bedford, it seems, is 
rich,—it has 15,000/. a year, though we do not see that the boys are 
likely to get much of the money. Two scholarships of 80/. a year 
given annually are no wonderful attraction. 

The Cruise of the R. Y¥. S. Eva. By Arthur Kavanagh. (Hodges, 
Smith, and Co.)—Tho author tells us that he was movel to write an 
account of his shooting cruise along the shores of Albania by a remark 
in the Field newspaper, expressing regret that none of our numerous 
yachtsmen ever gave their experience to the public. And those who 
want a pleasant, readable, unaffected narrative, which will give them a 
picturo of yachting as it really is, cannot do better than read The Cruise 
of the Eva. The great merit of the book is that it i t! 
man of letters. Such books, however good they miy bo, as, for instance, 
Lord Dufferin’s Letters Srom ITigh Latitudes, do not teach people who 
have never been on a yachting excursion whit tho life is like. They 
leave out all the little trivial every- | 
for artistic purposes, just as the most realistic 


t it is not the work of a 





re worthless 





‘iters omit al- 





together the common-place domestic incidents wh iovertheless 


in one sense make up existence. On shore we all know what those are, 


and do not want to be told in books—:ookery, murketing, eabmon, tax- 
gatherers, and duns. But how does life go on when you live not ina 
house, but a yacht? To how many of us doos yachting suggest the 


idea of custom-house officers, quarantine, and a perpetual risk of 


being run over in the night by a steamboat. This is what Mr. 
Kavanagh's book brings out, that you do not escape from the petty 
troubles of life by bounding “o'er the glad waters of the dark blue 
But he is never querulous, and does not give you too much of 
leal of in- 
enery of a 


sea,” 
the worries of yachtsmen. The sporting narrative gives a 
formation to sportsmen, and affords a good picture of the s 
little-frequented coast. Being also a good photographer, Mr. Kavanagh 
illustrates his book with some capital views of the scenery of Corfu and 
Albania and portraits of the peasantry of the district. 








Crescent ? and Other Lyrics. By H. Cholmondeley Pannell. (Edward 
Moxon and Co.)—The first of these poems seems to be an answer to the 
question whether poetry is ‘“‘ereseent” or on the wane. Like all the 
author's writing, it has thought in it, and considerable power, but 
wants polish and continuity. There is something fragmentary about 
Mr. Pennell’s mode of dealing with a subject, and it is not always easy 
to see the connection between the different parts of his longer poems. 
To his short pieces which embody a single thought this criticism of 
course does not apply. We think he succeeds best with subjects like 
“ Fire,” in which a London fire is hit off with a rough vigour which is 
well suited to reproduce the excitement and confusion and noise which 
fill the mind of the looker-on at such a scene, 

Outline Sketches in the High Alps of Dauphiné. By T. G. Bonney, 
M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Longman and 
Co.)—Mr. Bonney has limited himself to the composition of a guide- 
book for travellers in a country which is very little known. But his 
description of the scenery and country, if simple, is always clear, scholar- 
like, and unaffected. He has also illustrated his book with a profusion 


of sketches of mountain outlines, for which he offers very unnecessary 
apologies, and which have been very beautifully reproduced by Mr. 
Adlard. The author tells us that he is never quite contented with an 


Alpine view till ho can identify every summit in it, and with his book 


in their hands future travellers will be able nearly, if not quite, to come 
up to his ideal. Whether he will induce many pilgrims to follow in 


| his steps may be more doubtful—for he admits that meat can seldom be 


had, that bread and wine are equally sour, that the auberges are filthy, 
and the beds are “ entomological vivaria.” Nor does he seem more 
enamoured of the people of Dauphiné. 
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Barry O'Byrne. By Annio Thomas. Three vols. (John Maxwell 
and Co.)—If Miss Thomas means to keep the laurels she won by Denis 
Donne, she must not publish many such novels as this. The incidents 
are extravagant to a degree, and nevertheless the murder and all its 
accompanying extravagancies are made nothing of. Tho very sensa 
tional incidents produce no sensation. The style is more careless even 
than it usually is. On a single page (I. 78) we find, * The howls jarred 
upon his oral nerves,” “Kathleen equalled them in every, and excelled 
them in most, things.” What, however, we observe with most regret is 
that the author has fallen back on the old admiration for fastness. The 
hero “ possesses all the qualities to touch the heart of every woman with 
whom he is thrown in contact” because he is “ graceful, gallant, gay, 
handsome, light-hearted, wildly merry, and extravagant.” As a matter 
of fact he is pourtrayed asa noisy, reckless, unscrupulous Irishman, a 
pad specimen of the worst sort of military fast man, and Miss Thomas 
represents this creature as irresistible. So true English girls are stated 
to love horses and dogs for their own sakes, and the great proof of the 
heroine’s perfections is that after she is married she will never have her 
horse brought round to the front of the house, but insists on starting 
from the yard, as her husband does. This may bea feminine “ picture,” 
and horseyness may lead to all the virtues, but for our own part we be- 
lieve that it more commonly ends in scenes such as have been made 
public of late by the proceedings in “ Chetwynd v. Chetwynd.” 

Lilliput Levée. (Alexander Strahan.)—Daddy's Makings. (Dean and 
Son.)—The first of these volumes is of considerable pretensions, the 
verses having often serious merit, and the illustrations being by pencils 
no less skilful than those of Messrs. Pinfold and Millais. The pretty 
poem called “ Prince Philibert ” has given the latter artist the hint for 
one of his most characteristic drawings of children. There is also great 
humour in Mr. Pinfold’s frontispiece of the sore-footed giant who has 
Only one doubts whether verses and pictures are 
To the older ones they will seem 
On the other 


trod upon harrows. 
not altogether over children’s heads. 
childish, and their real beauties will be imperceptible. 
hand the younger ones will probably prefer the volume of doggrel narra- 
tive provided by Messrs. Dean, in which, instead of drawing, there is 
plenty of vermilion, Prussian blue, and yellow ochre. If you write for 
children, is it not well to consult their tastes ? 

The History of a Voyage to the Moon. (Lockwood and Co.)—If the 
writer had been lucky enough to live before Edgar Poe he might have 
got credit, but as his idea is unfortunately the same as that writer's 
people will say he borrowed it. So far as the details differ from Poe's, 
as in the long preamble and the character of the supposed machine, they 
want the absurd air of probability which Poe has managed to give to his, 


Three Notelets on Shakespeare. By William J. Thoms, F.S.A. (John 
Russell Smith.)—The most important of these essays is the second, 
which consists of a series of papers from the Atheneum on Shakes- 
peare’s knowledge of what Mr. Thoms has made it the fashion to call 
“folk-lore.” Without much system or completeness, he pours out a 
fund of out-of-the-way information, which the lover of fairies, and es- 
pecially Shakespeare's fairies, must read to the very end before he lays 
the book down. The first essay is less popular in its character, but 
calls attention to the curious fact that as early as 1600 a company of 
English players travelled through Germany, performing German trans- 
lations of English plays. Tieck published some of these translations 
—among others ‘* Julio and Hypolyta,” which is a version either of the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” or more probably of an older play which 
is the common original. Shakespeare is usually said to have taken 
the plot of the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” from the “Diana” of 
George Montemayor, but it is at least probable that most of his plays 
were dorived from plays founded on novels rather than the novels them- 
selves. We are too apt to argue as if there were no books in Shakes- 
peare’s time but such as have come down to us. The last essay, proving 
Shakespeare to have served under Leicester in the Low Countries by 
showing his familiar use of military terms in his plays, is a more tour 
de force. 
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Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes. 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &- 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on receipt of Post office Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, of 
Address on Paper or Envelopes, Coloured Stampirg 
(Relief) reduced to Ils. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 34 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, B.C 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


I —The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure sulation of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomac disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c, 172 New Bond street, London, 
the worll by all respectatle che 
mists. CAUTION.—See tuat * Dinueford and Co.” is 
on each botie and red label over the cork. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DeSCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as uot to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 








| they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
| superior toany teeth ever before used. 


Phis method dves 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 


' tion,and will supportand preserve teeth Luatare loose, and 


is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usetulin 
inaslicullol, 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 1) till 5. 





peare, by Thomas Keightley, Vol. LV. 











[MEORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTI, METALLIC PEN MAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in pr.ce, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion, Each pen bears the impress of his name as @ 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label camille, and the face 
simile of his siguature. At the reqnest of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of tlexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Bookseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechureh street, London. 


R E C K I T 
v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further Coutirmation of its great 





T Ss 


superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 


YOUGHS and COLDS.—Another ‘Testi- 
monial to Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAKELS. 
—from Mr. Loder, 224 Stonebow, Lincolu.—"* rom my 
own experience as a large dealer in medicines, 1 can 
safely say that your Wateis never fail to effect « speedy 
cure of the most distressing Cough; they are truly au 
invaluable medicine.” Dr, Locock’s Wafers tnstautly 
relieve consum ption, asthma, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs, They lave « pleas uit taste. 
Price Ls. 141, and 2s. Yd. per box. Sold by ali deug- 
gists. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
Wy 4tess QUINLNE WLNE, the most 
palatable and wivlesome bitter in ext joo, an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Ltaliau Warehousemen, Wine Mereiants, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAM 
tin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIs and CO., Worcester, 


, 2 Mar- 





T KETH.—DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

MENT.—A brief exposition of Mr, ExKELLS 
PATENTED INVENTION on the construction of Arti- 
ticial Teeth. Free on application or by post ou receipt of 
Cue stump. 8 Grosvenor street, Boud sect. 
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ISHOP of LONDON’S FUND.—SU 


SCRIPTIONS may be paid at the foll 









James's sireet; Messrs. Hoare and Co. Fle 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart.. and Co., 1 Caveudist 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. Surand; Mcssrs 
Co., No. 62 Lombard street; the Bauk 
they can be paid by Post-office orders, or chequ 
“Herries and Co.,” and addressed to Thomas I 
Esq., Secretary, 46a Pall Mall. 
HENRY HOARE, Jun., 
EDWARD THORNTON, 
THOMAS BODLEY, Secretary. 
No. 46, Pall Mall, S.W., Jan. 24, 1865. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—The STANDARD 
LIFE A> SURANCE COMPANY.—Constituted by 
Special Acts of Partiament. Established 1825. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the Ear! of Rosslyn. 
Approa:ling Division of Pio‘ts. 

The Sevonth Division of Profits is appointed to be 
made on 15th Noveinter, 1865, aud all tue policies now 
effected will partivipate. 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since 
November 15, 1860. 

A policy effected now will not only participate in this 
division, but will secure one year's additional bouns at all 
future divisions over later policies. 

The Standard is one of the largest sani most suceessful 
of the Life Assurance institutions of Great Britain. Its 
income is above £400,000 per annum, and its invested 
funds exceed upwards of £2,500,000 sterling. 

Chairman of the London Board—The Right Honourable 

Lord ELCHO, M.P. 
OrprvaRy Directors. 

Charles Hemery, ¥sq., 28 Threadneedle street. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. G. Tulloch. 

Alex. Gillespie, Esq., Lime street. 

Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourne terrace. 

J. Scott, Esq., 4 Hyde Park street. - 

Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21 Sussex place, Regent's Park. 

lt. H. Brooking, Esq., New Broad street. 

Manager—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Resident Secretary—H. Jones Williams. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Minuet and Smith. 

London, 82 King Wiliam street, F.C.; Edinburgh, 3 
George street |Head Office); Dublin, 66 Upper Sack- 
ville street; Glasgow, 106 St. Vincent street. 
Information can be obtained at the Company's offices, 

or from the Agents in the principal towns of England, 

Scotland, or Ireland. 


LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
FFICES, 


c8) 
78 Borough road, London, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with ‘Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of, Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed 
more than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co, is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 






} Hon. Secs. 














A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 




















6 53 .| 

3 A |esei: 

- eal 
£s.d.2 3 0)£ 8. dj2 8. d. 
12 Table Forks...e++....../L 13 02 002 44/2100 
12 Table Spoons ....-+....{L 1302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks +-........J1 4011001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons vecesesll 401 10 Ol 12 O1 15 0 
12 Tea Spoous ....++ ....(01601 0 ol 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls. ....j0 10 0.0 12 010 12 Ov 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ......+..-0 600 800 80/0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .....+-.+-/0 660 9 0/0 10 0/0 11 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ....J0 340 4 6/0 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ..J9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....]0 260 360 3 élo 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... jl 4 0/1 10 0)1 10 01 10 0 
1 Butter Knife,,.. ..10 2610 400 560 GO 
1 Soup Ladle .... «+0 10 010 12 olo 16 olo 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......+0.++.|0 8 3:0 4 60 4 60 50 

| | 

Total..ee.esseeees-{9 19 9/12 9 013 9 614173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest tocontain the above, and a relative nwnber of 
knives, &c., £2 lis. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, 
aud corner dishes, cruet, and liqueur frames, &e., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


V\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, aud 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London, 





7 . r T r x ! 
rMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EoMuND FaLconer and PF, B. 
Cuarrerton —Re-appearauce of Mr. Phelps.—Grand 
Morning performances of the Pantomime on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at Two o'clock—On Monday, January 
30, and during the week, the performances will com- 
mence with Shakespeare’s Play of HENRY the KIGHTEL 
terminating with the Fall of Wolsey. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mr Phelps; supportel by Messrs Walter Lacy, H. Mar- 
ston, I. Phelps, Varrett, Sinclair. Spencer, Fitzjames, 
; Miss Atkiuson, Mrs. Vandenhof, &e. 
1@ free list entirely suspended. Doors open at half- 
past six, commence at seven, and terminate at eleven. 

Morning Performances of the Pantomime at Two 
o'clock on Wednesday and Saturday of the next week. 
Children and schools at reduced prices. The Grand 
Christmas Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. Blau- 
cha:d, Esq., eutitled 

HOP O' MY THUMB. 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Secenieal Sur- 
prises, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Clrisunas exclusively for the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will include Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8S. Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. 

The masks, devices, and dresses from designs by 
Dykwynkyn. 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormack. Comie scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 

On Monday morning, Jauuary 30, at two o'clock, 
Mr. Howard Glover's Grand Benefit Concert. 

Box-office open from ten till five daily. 

















OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
k Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—Professor 
Pepper's Third Ghost Lecture (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Dircks joint inventors)—Nile Sauce, or the Travels of 
Bruce and the Wonderful Rovings of the Great Baron 
Munchausen—Stokes on Memory daily—The Royal 
Magic Tub, and fifth gratuitous distribution amongst 
the juvenile visitors on Thursday, the 2ud February, 
1865.—Admissiou to the whole, ls. Open 19 to 5, and 
7 to 10, 


H J. and D. NICOLLS’ Fashionable 
Le OVERCOATS, 2ls., 42s. 633, 84s. &e., te. 

= 8 
it 


[PASHIONABLE TROWSERS, 


21s,, 253., 28s. 


ASHIONABLE MORNING COATS, 


21s., 42s., 638., 843., & 





l6s., 





QERVANTS’ LIVERIES. The best at 
moderate prices furnished for Cash payments. 


- i - EE) 

H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 

° 20 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; lo 

Mosley street, Mauchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
pool. 

TT RRESHER'S COLOURED 

FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALKS. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eninew 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, aud Glaes. SrarveTres iu Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fur 

these articles. 
OSLER, 





45 Oxford street, W. 





Rots POLYTECHNIC.— 

Important Discovery—The human breath on the 
sereen—exp!anation daily at 2.15 and at 7.30 by Pro- 
fessor Pepper. The discoverer, Mr. W. Lens Aldous, will 
be in attendance daily to delineate the breath of any 
visitor for a moderate fee. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. 


1 ie Itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 





Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal towns in Muglaud ; or whole - 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Ubserve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘* Kinahan’'s 
LL Whisky.” 


VAU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1851), is very superior to recent importatious of Cogaac. 
In French bottles, 383. per doz.; or in a case, 393., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 


only of HENKY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 








tillery, Holborn, E.C., aud 30 Regeut street. Mstab- 
lished 1529. 
ATUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 


L WINE, 253. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 153. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity.—THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C.  Price-lists ou application. 
Established 1801. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESYION. 
NORTON CAMOMILE PILLS are 


cor §dently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonie 
aud gentle Aperient, are wild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. ld, 2s. 9d, aad Ils. 
each, in every town in the kingdora. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask for “‘ NORTON'S PILLS," 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 





RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT, 
\ TJHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot tail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, lés., 21s,, 263. 6d., and 31s. Gd.; postage, 


Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 423., aud 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 52s. Gd.; postage, 
1s,10d. Post office orders to be made payable te Johu 


White, Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS; 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 103.,and lis, each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Londen. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, V 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 


‘Ta™n< GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alded FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where tie largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their maau- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditeh. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Bes: Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes coustautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shave on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
$4 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 
sent post free, 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE, MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for admiuisteriug this -popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at3s., 53., aud 10s. each, Lozenges in 
boxes at 24. 6J. aud 4s. 6d, each. 

SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful aud lasting fragrance, by using 
IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, and see 
that the name of J. C. aud J. FIELD is on eas packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Meda! Paraffine Candles. 


\ ALNUT POMADE.—EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6d., by post 36 stamps; Pomade ouly, 
ls. Gd. and 2s. 64.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FLELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, Loudon. To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark ou label, “ ‘I'he Walnut,” 

3. Field. 




















name, “ E. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con-~ 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lza and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Les and Perkins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Baxciay aud Sons, London, &c., &., aad by 
Grocers and Oilmea universally. 
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\HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
T CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Capital subscribed, £5,0 0,00). Paid up, 500,009. 
Directors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles Kelson, Esq. 
G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 
W. Scholefield, sq., M.P. 
Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart. 
H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
F. G. Westmorland, Esq. 
Alfred Wilson, Fs}. 
M. Zarit, Esy. 


Xenophon Balli, Esq. 

E. J. Ce leman, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Dakin, 

James Dickson, Esq. 

Pp. D. Hadow, Esq. 

J. O. Hanson, Ksq. 

W. H. Harford, Esy. 

G. F. Holroyd, Esq. 

J. G. Homere, Ksq. 

Capt. J. Gilbert Jobnston. 
MANaGers. 

Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Frasor Sandeman, Esq. 
SoLiciTors. 

Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co. ; and Messrs, E dwerd 

and Co. 

FIRST REPORT of the Directors submitted to the 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Proprietors, at 
the London Tavern, on MONDAY, the 23rd Jauuary, 
1805. SOHN CHAPMAN, Fsy,, in the Chair. 

From the statement of accounts which the Directors 
have now the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders, 
comprising the operations of the United Companies 
from the Ist June to the 3lst December last, it will be 
seen that after payment of the current expenses, allowing 
for rebate of interest on bills and loans not due, and 
making ample provision for all contingencies, there 
remains a balance of net profit amounting to £99,217 93. 

The Directo:s recomn.end this sum to be appropriated 
3 follows: — 

Dividend (free of income-tax) of 103. per 


share .......+ cnewne Coe ecccccccsccces 00 





{NCOME BAX oc .000.+ scree a ceveccccecs 1,250 0 0 
Balance carried forward to next half-year 47,967 9 0 
£99,217 9 0 


The accounts will in future be made up half-yearly, viz., 
to 30th June and 31st December. 

Iu accordance with the Articles of Association, the 
Directors appointed C. J. H. Allen, Esq., and John 
Young. Esq., us auditors, until the First Ordinary Mect- 
ing of Pro; rietors, on whom the election of auditors will 
then devolve. 

Mr. Allen and Mr, Young are eligible for re-election. 

The divident will be payable on and after the 30th 
inst. By order, 

W. C. WINTERBUTTOM, Secretary. 
Jan. 16, 1365. 


BALANC§!-SHEET of the IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
31st day of Dec., 1364. 
CAPITAL and LIABILITIEs. 
Dr. 


To capital : 
100,060 shares of £50 each, £5 per share 
paidup...... «seeee £500,000 0 0 


To liabilities: 


On bills payable..... «+. £632,423 11 4 
On credits granted by 
bankers and others.... 325,000 0 0 


On deposits and ewrent 
accounts oe ee 1,254,276 
On bills and guarantees 1,230,285 lv 
On Sundry creditors .... 6,204 8 4 
3,508,192 14 10 
Rebate of interest on bills notdue...... 11,593 13 7 
To profit and loss: 
Balance, being net profit as per statement 


4 8 


6 


99,217 9 O 


£4,119.003 17.5 





Cr. ASSETS. 
By c..sh at bankers’, in hand and at call £142,320 13 0 
by bills receivable ........... eoocecces SORGRL 9 G 
By loans, s-curities, and current accounts 2,175,556 1 6 
By inve-tments and interest accrued the:e- 
OP ds er cccawceenpens tcescceeecscoen SRT TE OC 
By office furniture, fittings, &c. .. 2... 734 2 6 


£1,119,003 17 5 
PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT from the 1st June to 
Jlst December, 1864. 
Dr. 
To current expenses (including salaries, 


allowance to managers, directors’ re- 

muneration, rent, advertising, law 

Geeta, BE.) 2.00. ccvevecess coccscccces £19,843 5 10 
To balance, being net profit carried down 99,217 9 0 





£116,460 14 10 


e —— 





To dividend of 103. per 
share on 190,000 shares £5°,000 0 0 
To income-tax on above .... 1,250 0 0 
—_—_— £51,250 0 0 
To belance carried to profit and loss new 


ACCOUNL seveecveceveccccccccssccccoes 47,967 9 O 
£99,217 9 0 
Cr. —— 


By gross profits, as per 


ledger .....-cc.-.... £198,054 8 § 
Deduct—Rehate of in- 

terest on bills not due, 

at & per cent. per 

annum ,.... evcccesoee £13,593 13 


7 
£116,450 14 10 








£116,460 14 lo 
By balance, being net proit brought 
down eaten . £99217 9 0 
We have compared the above statements with the 
books of the association, and examined the securities, 
and hereby certify to their correctness. 
Cc. J. H. ALLEN, 
JNO, YOUNG, 
London, Jan, 14, 1865. 


} Auditors. 





it was moved by the Chairman, seconded Ly Mr. Alder- 
man Dakin, aid carried unanimously, 
That the report a.d accouuts now read be received 
and adopted, 


! It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Alder- 

| man Dakin, and carried unanimously, 

| That a dividend of Los. per share, free of ineome tex, 
be declared, and that the sume be payable on and afwr 





the 3 ‘th inst. 
| It was moved by Mr. Thos. Bevan, seconded by Mr. 
Field, and carried unanimously, 


That C. J. H. Allen, I'sq., and John Young, Fsq., be 
and are hereby elected the auditors for the current yeur, 
and that their remuneration be 1)0 guineas per aunuia 
each respectively. 

It was moved by Mr. Jackson, M.1., seconied by Mr. 
Joyce, and carried w animously, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Chair- 
man and Directors for thew and efficient manaye- 
ment of the Company's affairs during the past half-year. 
It was moved by Mr. Field, see nded by the Chairman, 

and carried unanimously, 

That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Managers for the satisfactory mauuer in which they have 
promoted the interests of the Company. 

JQHN CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
W. C. WINTER BOTTOM, Secretary. 

Jan. 23, 1365. 


OMMERCIAL BANK CORPOiKA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,900,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to I'wo Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calentta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its branch: s ani agencies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans. 
mitting funds and in making inves'ments in Tndian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof. 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Ollice hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Geer AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY RoyaL CHARTER. 
Every deseviption of Baking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RATLWAY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity 
with the terms on which the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pennsylvania Section of this Railway were issued, the 
following BONDS, viz. :— 

80 Bonds of 1,000 Dollars each. 
lv 173 


} 
able 





BANKING 


















33 35 x8 169 192 23) 
236 259 206 278 321 391 4at 448 
499 50) av7 a5 598 610 ted 677 
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1310 1342 1418 1499 1509) 1513) 1512 120 
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1774 «1818 «61819 «1882 1886) «(1926 ) «619461957 
24 Bonds of 600 Dollars each. 
2035 2040 2150 2196 2215 2 2245 2264 
2295 2299 2502 2306 2346 251 2357) =6(2446 
2468 «94730 «92522 «22525 «2527 «62530 «692562 02581 
80 Bouds per 100 Dollars each. 
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8967 3978) 4009 : 4045 «4073 4105 
4106 «4140 #4175 #4252 4310 4315 4354 4966 
4382 4404 415 4446 4496 4516 4517 4549 


were this day DRAWN by the undersigned Notary. 
NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN, that such of the af vresaid 
Bonds as have been issued m Loudon will be paid off at 
par on presentation thereof at the Company's office in 
Ondon, on and after the 1st day of April next, in addi- 
tion to the Coupon due on that day, after which all 
interest will cease. W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
London, Jan. 19, 1365. 
PeELican LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. ’ 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING- 
CROSS, 8.W 
Dinecrors. 
Octavius E. Coope, isy. | Ileury Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, FEsq., 
D.C.L., F.RS. 
James A. Gordon, 
M.D., FLRS. 
Edward Hawkin, jun , Esq. | 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, K'sq., 
ML. 


} se). 
William James Lancaster, 
> | faq. 
Esq | John Lebech, Eaq., F.R.S8 
Benjamm Shaw, Es 
Matthew Whiting, Es. 
Marmaduke Wyvyill, jun., 
Esq., MP. 









ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary aud Actuary. 
This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. 


approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profits the Bonus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For particulars aud forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 





Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon | 


"THBESHER'S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. S ld 
ouly by Turnesuer and Guenny, Ouuitters, next doorio 


| Somerset Longe, Strand. 7 S ; a 
| @.UNDAY at HOME.—The February 
,& Price Sixpence. 

| [ EISURE HOUR.—The February Part 
| B4 now realy. Vrice Sixpence. 


“The Leisure Hour has every quality that should com - 
mand a large cireulation.”"—Times. 





Part now ready. 





| 
| TEBRUARY PART of the LEISURE 
| HOUR contains the following Tales and Papers :— 
| The Awdries and their Friends—the Tuileries, with 
coloured Ilustraitions—Handel, with Portrait—Rope- 
| trick Conjurors—Life in Egypt—Voilece from the Tomb of 
| David Hume, with Hlustrations—Hints on Legal Topic 
Seitlement of Landed Property— Adventure with Mexic 
Hogs—Visit to Sunniside—Gossip on Bird Charac' er— 
the Craven Charity—Shopping without Money—Men 1 
have Known; Lord de Tabley and Sir Thos. Lawrence— 
the Peking Gazette, with fac-simile Title, &e.—Ady 
in a Flood—Recent Remains of the Moa—Ee centric Ety- 


mol gies—Uricinal Fables—Varietics. 
THE JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 
COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jonnson, 
RLS. and Roperr Hoos, L.LD., F.1.8., assisted by 
an efficient Staff. is a first-class IMlustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 41. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com’ 
menced on January 3, 1865.—" Journal of Horticulvure.” 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. To be had of all books ‘lers 
and at the railway stalls. 


G EOQOLOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, 
J LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.8, will 
commence a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9—first I 
January 25, fee £1 ls,; and a more EXT! 
COURSE on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, 
from 9 to lo—tirst Lecture, Friday, January 27. Tais 
Course will be continued till May. 
Rh. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


{ J NIVERSI tY HALL, Gordon Square. 
A SERIES of LECTURES will be deliverel at 
University Hall, in EXPLANATION of the BILE, on 
suecessiy? Tueslay Evenings during the months of 
Febrasry and March, on the following subjects :— 

The PROGRESS of OPINION among the EARLY 
CHRISTIANS during the First Century, as shown by 
a comparison of the several parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Two Lectures by Rev. J.J. TAYLER, B.A . I'rinei- 
pal of Manchester New College. 

The INFLU CK of EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 
upon the BIBLICAL WRITERS, by C. W. GOOD. 
WIN, Essq., M.A. 

The HISTORY of RELIGIOUS OPINION among 
the JEWS in the Two Centuries before the CIIRIS TIAN 
ERA, Three Lectures by Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Man- 
chester New College. 

The BOOK of REVELATIONS, by 8S. SITARPE, 
Esq. 

The BOOK of DANIEL, by RUSSELIT. MARTINEAU, 
Esq., M.A. 

The first Lect»re will be deliverel by Rev J. J. 
PAYLER, on TUESDAY, 7th FEBRUARY, com- 
meneing at half past Seven. 

Admission, incluling ladies, by tckets only, to be bal 
on application at the Hall. 

HENRY P. COBB, Hon, Secretary. 









London, 56 Paternester row: and all Bookseller, 




























NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIKTY, 1 King William street, Loudon, E.c., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profite. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half for the year en ling 
May, 1865, so that £59 only of each £100 of premium 
failing due is charged. Total assurances issued ox eed 
£7,000,000 sterling ; claims paid, 1} million, cash b »uses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual recura of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Life Interests and on real and other property ia 
eonnection with assurances, 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secreary. 
PETERBOROUGH, WISBEACH, and 
SUITON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of 

5 per cent. per annum, payable ha!f-yearly in London. 

The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Interest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses. 

H. DUDLEY COOPER, Secretary. 

41 Parliament street, London. 























TAYLOR BROTHERS' 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and Chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 





See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ prize Ox," and Dr, Hassail’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 


> 


street, Loudon, N.E. 
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T Hi ART-JOURNAL.| WHITE'S LATIN DICTIONARIES. | WHO’S WwW H O 


1. Monthly. n Monday, February 13, in medium 8vo., pp. 1,064, | 

Py 2s, Ud. Monthly. On Monday, | pe Ay Poy lium 8vo., py for 1865. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUMBER. | NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- Pri 
J. PHILLIP, 8.A.—GIPSY MUSICIANS of SPAIN, | { TIONARY, abridged from the larger work of 
by Professor Kuoll RS TIT t Idle.) By Jou T. Wurre, MA. of Corpus | * ame 

2.4, M. W. TURNER, R.A—The LORETTO NECK- peg 5 
; LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- HE TALE of DANSEE HEROIS\. 
a $ ; By J. ih. H. SKINNER, I-sq. (Special Correspon 

of the Daily News 

Bickers aud Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C., 





23s. Gd.; by post, 2s, Sd, 


ind C 














yw ready. price 6s., cloth ext 





TINTED VENUS, by W.| A JUNIOR 
E ARY, abridged from the above, will be ready in the 





3. Je GIB ISON, 
Roffe, 











LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS ITE and RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH i —— 
I. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—The CESTUS of AGLATA: | DICTIONARY (the larger work), imperial 8ve., Post Syo. cloth, price 3s. 6 


2, MADAM LODICHON.—KABYLE POTTERY, with ce 42s. . = : . oft 
; tie ini he Original Worl (pie Lode of QUALITY apne 


Four Illustrations Opinions of the Orig inal Work. 
3, PETER CUNNINGHAM.—Sir GODFREY KNEL- } The best Latia dictiouary in existence.”—J/useum. from QUANTITY (a System of Logie Founded on 
LER, with a Catalogue of his Paintings. Des ROS ee . ? a that of the late l’rofessor Buole). sy W. Srantey 
4. J. B. ATKINSON. —OVERBECK, with Engravings | _ Iinme isurably superior to any Dow in existence.”— Jevons, M.A. 
P. pp te “ S i. | Critic. aks a as , 
from his Pictures of ‘CHRIS’ BLESSING LIT- | &74¢ “This little work is original and in 

















Sy ec- 
























TLE CHILDRI **The LLOLY FAMILY,” and ‘Greatly superior for completeness, ace uracy, and l dalton. 
The SISTERS.” | s¢ holarship t to any similar work in existence. iduca | F - 
&. 8. C. {Al L nd ne . S.C. HALL—SAMUEL T. | tional Times. Ue: Jevous adopts to a rtain extent Mr. Boole 
COLERIDGE, with Six Iilustrations. | 4 dictionary condensing, in our judgmen 1e | ee ae : ‘don much 
¢. F. W. A AIRHOL FACTS ABOUT I INGER | maximum of orderly, sound extensive sch sacship | aps - - ponte 
ane E RINGS, with Twenty Ivx- | into the minimum of space.”"—Guardian. That i it inde Lot 
ainples | Cece om : s ; 0 ot 
| “A work which deserves t high eredit for ~ ‘ itic ‘ leva for b mulat 
ie omer . - | a » at 4 ol i ! i y ition of 
8 7. Dynsnt ine Are! agi ess il. Bombay | Cathedral, | careful and th yughtful mauner ia v 3 e¢ We should by all met ke fea tliat 3@ Who 
8. Irish Bog-oak Orua istrate 7 | each word are airanged an Lbuil up t seoacatie’, a ny +4 athena ‘to the logical contr sies of our day should 
ments. Sul | , \ , “t , ' . } , 
4 . on story Professor MAX Munier'’s Lectures on Lan- i pay attention york o ut and abounding 
0. — = yberts, R.A. ols of vot a guaye, Second Series, p. 299, Note Sn. mauhe yomarks,” : 3 
_— ieview of his Society | te 
Life. q » Architecturs L ‘Mu | London: Lonaman, Gree, and © Vateruoster row. | London: Mpwarp Sraxronp, 6 Charing Cross, SW, 
10. TheLake Country, with | | | ceum. sit, ae. te, | ONE-VOLUME EDINIONS of WiIYTE M LVILLE’S | GouPLETION Mr. CHARLES KNIGUTs 
Reston: Meee @ Vers, hivken || —— | AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
son n JAMES &. [iyi E, 2 Vy late | - bat 7 » nm 2 \ “pont . 
ponent gine PR a css Raeiaiinivisbenadinans A Complete in 1 vol., crown Svo., with Fronti | Now realy, price 10s. fd, the Chird anl Coneladin 
Now realy, One Shilling (No | aecolbgten Volume of 


ie SOuNUTEE WAG a7ine [HE GLADIMORS: a taloof Howe] passages a WORKING 
a Aura ul 


LJudwa. By G. J. Witvre Menvini 













for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George LIFE du y WALI a CENTURY By 
Hf. Thomas and George Du Maurie: “The novel is clever, it is | auused nterested, ex CHARLES KNIGH Volumes [. ani If. miy be hal 
i tten | cited. If he tak ip th e;arately, pri lds. Gd. Ga 
Con TENTS. ‘ } will read on to . , R . 
Armad Collin W I se oe “ = London: BRA ty and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, B.C 
1 t aud the reader is | tue eld of Lie Chiird Voila eR 
spe pase l 1 t id the destruction of th ee 
Chapt Shadow o , seiniggllond: Siri airs Ten Times. igiiccen ) IFE; its Ni tare, Vyrieties, and Pheno 
8 au is ‘ 8 uple."— Zine ? 
Shadow of the E it \ 4 mi y Leo H. Grixvo 
\ vy and cheaper E-litiious of Woras by t am hor. 2 
Til Old K ae cy an axiin y : | ‘The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
i ( i hag i PiGhy beh ai Aut pay. aE wr wpular Wor nl? Si a 
, tomuin Imper KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 53 yo Seg = a e popular tin l xpeuny 
iwhters. ] Story With an | GENERAL BOUNCE; or, the Lady | the Locusts, 5s ’ oe 
i INTERPRETER; a Tale of the War ry Part [. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stainps. 
..—Mr. Osborne s t Goons NOTHING; or, All Down Hill, 63. | Phe work ean be had complete in cloth, price 6d. 
XIX Bi og de Lhe QUEEN'S MAR LS, t Kiomanee of Lbolyiood, G:. **To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
\X.—Mrs. Gibsot Visitors HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 5 lectual 4 ers th Very thoughttal and itifully 
written retlections will be a welcome boon, aud the 


Loudon: LoxGMAN, Green, and Co., Pate 















: i SK | source long atterwards, we may rest asSarel, of many 
‘ emians sed st pul ished in } )3l SVO,, price +s, 1. eloth. fruit. t tpi wit Inemor. — Sn, 
icle * Shakspeare in Francés 1( SMO INY; or, the Prine Soy of | London: F. Preaan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
M , Exper, aud Co., 05 Cornhill. C Yerrestrial Physics. By Evan Ho . CE. | - fe i 
ee - F.G.8., Auchor of * Geology aud Maguetis ow ready, boards, price 1s, 6. 
aT ENGLISHM AN 'S MAGAZINE London: Lo MAN, Green, and Co., Pateruoster row seis a ¢ ‘le ailen of the best Tales 
of LITERATURE, RELIG ott SCIENCE, and . < H. eae ; 
ART. Just published, ia 8v vy 2s, oluth, po A age ito T a Ly By pk ng 
No. IL, fo 1805, is published this day. MIE IR ih. A\TIONALE of SPEECH By | with two illustration s uneach Gi ert. 
‘ONTENTS. - a Minure PHILOSOPHER pth nted from Fraser's London: F. Prruax, Paternoster row, E.C. 
1. The Voleanoes of Auvergne. In two Parts, I. | dfagazine. ae = Saas 
Period of the Vreshwater Lakes. | London: Loneman, GREEN pend © , Paternoster row. — 
®, A Midsummer Day's Dream. By Dora Greenwell. | be Ries aera Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s 6d. 


3, Three Years in the Inquisition 





P 






ee et eee | M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Ee rime see eet eee 
Sie Gani He Arrest: | IVE No. LXLV. (for FEBRUARY, 1865), price 1s. . or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
ConteENts. according to MM, D’Arpentig ay aul Desbarrolles, 


. By George mund Street, F.S.A, 
of Mathematics. By W. H.L. Russell. } e , ; 
. <a Russell Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 


























he Mt le a casas 1, The Hillyars and the | a Story of Two Pami- | and hands 1 presentative of national characte 
) 1 AS SRIGEIS 4 lies, By Henry ley Author of “Austin | and pect { By Ricuarp Beamisa, | 
; Dinlognes of Plat The Beautiful | Eliot,” “ Ravenshoe, ; Author of “ Life of Sir Mare on nbard Brunel 
sare eee eres Heaatirus Chapter LXALX.—Sam ual Burton makes his last 4 : eI ‘ : 
Studies. Byan M.D. I. The Theory Visit to Stanlak London: F. Pirsan, 20 Paternoster row, E.( 
ve ae , * LXNX.—b5ir George aud ‘Senuaél close 
n of the Sunday Lessons. By Lord their Accouuts and Dissolve Atall Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. svo., 42s. 
" Partnership , Qa . } ) viral 
1: lian Travel. I. The Brigand Chief = LX XI.—lLe ben's Temptat yn. bles HIST‘ RY of the BRITISH 
13. W i us. By Anna H. Drury, | LXXIL—James Burton's Story NAVY, from wliest Period t 1¢ Present 
14. Things New and Old. By the Editor. The Virtue | . LXXUL—Lhe Omeo Disaster. | Time. By Cuarie De Ke YONGE. 
of Patience | 2, A Few Words on the Pope's Kueyelical Letter. By} See the notices analyzing this importaat work in the 
Rivi ons, L <ondon, Ox ford, and Can brid e F. D, Maurice Times of Jan. Sth, 24th, and 26th, 
ee ens ||| 6, GOO Ee MUNN, Pe Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
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Part 15. Price j ( 





vessor Gollwin Smith. 





BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 





CONTENT 7. y Francis i. / u.D 
Curar ; Bo? ife—A Sonnet. By the late Alexander Gilchrist for FEBRUARY 1865. No. DXCIT. Price 23. 6d. 
Lights and Shadows of London Life—an Equestrian En- | 9 Essays at Odd Times. | CoNTENTS. 


tertainment I. Of Magnanimit 
The Curate’s Flitting II. Of Kssay Writing 
Cur os.ties of t London Directory. lv. Dead Men whoin | have Known; or, Recollectious of 


| Miss Marjoribanks. Pat I. 
Poem: C stmas Olive Branches” | Three Cities. By the Editor. | 
| 


Visit to the Cities antl Camps of the Confederate 
States, 1363-64. Conclusion. 
e Ninewenth Century 





Physienl P An Edinburg Brotherhood, } Knight-Brrant 


| Modern Demon y 
Poucette Agostino Ruttini foe poet s 
so, tee | Etoniana, Ancient and Modern. Part I. 

































A Jet Exhibitio | ) ' ‘ - > 1 
— i: The ‘Ne = Year. Vol. X., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6. | Cortelius O'Dowd upon Men a id Women and other 
Ilow - Got Ridof Bo dle. | MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. ings in Ge yeral. Pare XLII : 
Mont Cenis Tunnel. In Two Chapters. Chapter I. | Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway | nae | oa ’ , ‘ial Po ’ . ‘7 pp a “9 meats au j-Used 
The | wo he ca an Fisher.es. | Stations | = lian Financial licy. AW ui [l-Us 
Poem: Sick in the City. os. 7 . 
in ‘R's Aavetuae ~ : ace ing PS ———— | The Right Honouratle William E. Gladsione, MP. 
The Mont Cenis Tunnel, Chapter If ve FISHE SRM. AN’s S M: AG. AZINE 3 Part I 
Four Weeks with the Mongols. | and REVIEW. | W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
The Month: Science and Arts. | Edited by H. CuonmMoNpeLey PeNNece. - ene 
Poem ; The Old Cathedral Organist. . 4 ‘ | One 8 nz. 
LADY FLAVIA. Chapters I. to X A Complete Record of Angling and Angling Litera- | cipal 
eee ture. IrIile TICTOR AGAZINE.— 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. ™ , Paine j Hi VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Ma Cowxvents for Fenruany. } & Conlucted ant Printed by Emity 1 bg 
4 ! rhe Book of the Pike—A Practical Treatise on the | Printer ant Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
OL ~ ~ AY’S PILLS &OINTMENT. | various methods of Jack fishing, with an analysis of | February 1, Lsvd. 
enzo, Colds—In diseases of the throat} the Tackle employed, the History of the bish, &e. ( T 
and Fe so prevalent in this country, nothing so| By H. CuonmonpeLey PeNnene. ay 1. Walter Savace lor. 
ly cures. or ce rtainly relieves, as these inestimable | Chapter VL.—How, When, and Where to Spin. al 2, A Winter Thought. A Poem. 
i These disorders are too often neglected in En: lish Sali in Fisheries Ameudment Bill.—The | 3, Life at Rhodes, - Letters Home 
the commencemen t, or are injudiciously treated, result. Rate in Aid. 4. Emilie Plater, the Polish Joan Dare. By P. F. Andre 
ing in either case in disastrous consequences.” What- | Curiosities of Angling L iterature. 6. A Cal’. Poem. 


Yeurs 





$s medicines | Augling in Ireland F 


ever the condition of the patient, Hollowa y x 
1 retard the | Lord hi ‘bert Montag u’s Bil on Pr rf tious. 


i 
will restore if recovery be possible; they wil | : 
alarming sympt till the blood is purified and nature | Lhe Wye: its Tributaries and bis ” . | Chap. 1V.—The Warden's Court. 
consummates the cure, gradually restoring strength and | The Bleak with a Chromo-Lithographic illustration in | Chap —Lady de Mora, Alicia Williams, and Jobp 
vital nervous powers. By persevering in the use of | silver and colours, | Kire. , 
| | 





6. ‘Lhe Warden of Saint Briavels. A Legeni of Tintern 





Holloway’s preparations tone is conferred on the | Correspouden: 7. Tue Manufacture of Wearing Apparel 
stomach andframe generally, the fluids are regenerated, | Notes and Quer ries, |} 8& Among the Black Boys, 

morbific matter is expelled, and a happy revolution Vol L., price 19s, Gd., is now ready. 1 9. Social Science. “ 

occurs throught he system, CHAPMAN and Haxt, 193 Piccadilly, | 10. Literature. 








e > “er 7 
January 28, 1865.] 
—_—— —— 
Third Hlit.on, revised and corrected, l2mo., limp , 


cloth, Is. 


PRACTICAL HINTS for INVESTING | 
MONEY, wit an Explanation of the Mode of Trans- 
= sincss on the Stock Exchange. By Francis 
Sworn Broker. 
Brorners and Co., Ll Amen corne 


acting Bu 
PLAYFORD, 
London: V! 
SS c " 
Just published, 12mo., limp cloth, 1s. 
A HANDY BOOK on the Law of | 
s, IENDLY, INDUSTRIAL and PROVIDENT, 
BUILDING, an ee SOCTETIES. With Copious 
Notes. |! Nal . Wurre, Esqy., of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Civil Se: vice 
Senien: VirnruE Broraers 








and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 


Just publ shed, 12mo. clot! 1 limp, | pr.ce ls.; Key, Is. 


The STEPPING-STONE to ARITH- 
METIC, being a Complete Course of Exere'ses in the 
First Four Rules (Simple and Compound), On an en- 
tirely new principle. For the use of Elementary 
Schools of every grade. Intended as an introduction to 
the more extended works on Arithmetic. By Abnanan 
ARMAS, Scl.volmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. 
London: Vir Bnorners and Co., 





1 Amen corner. 


ir ready, Hlustrated, 23. Gd. 

UTILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE ; 
IRRIGATION; RECLAMATION © of WASTE 
LAND. By Koverr Scorr Bugy 


By the same Author, ——- th the 
CATTLE, SHEEP. ‘and HORSES. 
Illustrated, 2 
SOILS, MANURES, pa CROPS. 
Illustrated, 5s. 
FARMING and FARMING ECO- 
NOMY 


hove, Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 2 


The MAN AGEMENT of 
PIGS, and POULTRY. 


the DAIRY, 





Or c wplete in 2 vols. 12me. eloth, 11 
OUTLINES of MODERN FARMING, 
London: Vi bp Brornenrs and C i Amen corner 


mull 4to. cloth, red elges, pr zt j 


Just published, 


A HISTORY of CARICATURE peer" 


GROTESQUE: in Literature and Art Sy Tuomas | 
Wari E M.A., F.S.A., How. M.RS.L., &e.; 
Correspondines "Member of ihe Imperial Institute of 


France (Academie des Inscriptions et Bell. s Lettres) 

With Dlustrations from Various Sourees, drawn aud 

engraved by Il’, W. Fairholt, Ezq., F.S. 
By the same Author, 


The CELT, ROMAN, and SAXON: a 
History of the Ea:ly Inhabitants of Lriain down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
With numerous Engravings. New Edition, enlarged, 
post 8vo. 12s 

DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTI- 
MENTS in ENGLAND DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. W)th numerous Illustrations by I’. W. Fair- 
holt, Esq. ap. 4to., 21s. 

London: Virrve Brormers and C >, ie Amen corner 








the ALABAMA. 

- post 8vo., With Portrait of the Ala- 
bama, 6s, 

The LOG of the ALABAMA and the 
SUMTER from the Private Papers, &e., of c on 
mander Sears, CSN. Abridged fi im the L rary 
Edition ot ** The Cruise of the Alabama.’ 

London: Saun s, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W- 
“Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

Now ready, fcap. Svo., 5s. 

The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Trans! { from the French of Jean Mace. By 


Now ready, in 1 y 








Mrs. ALrRI Gatry, Author of “ Parables from 
Nature, 
Part I. M\N.—Also, Part I. ANIMALS, completing 


Ready. 
sjrook street, W. 


the work. leap, svo., 4s. 6d. 
London: 8 ERs, OTLEY, and Co., 661 











Now ready "in 1 vol post 8 Sv 88, 6d 

The WAR in AMERICA, 1863-64. 
By Evwanp Po.iiarn, late Editor of the Richmond 
Exam , now & Prisoner in Fort Warren. 

London: 8 .uxprers, Or.ey, and Co.,66 Brook street, W. 


MHE PROPHET of NAZARETH ; or, a 

Critical Inquiry into the i sage Intellectual, 
and Moral Character of Jesus Clirist, as exemplitied in 
his Predictions, his dus recepts, ¥- 8 Acti yus, his Viseour ses, 
and his 5 L de yurse. By Evan Poweit Mz 
DITH. 

Prize Essay. Price 12s. 6d. 
Ia ondon: F. F. ARRAN, 282 Strand. 


T ED TYE RS, ~ CONVERSATIONS, and 
RECOLLECTIONS of 8. 1. COLERIDGE. Edited 
by tomas ALLsor. 
Third Edition, 2¢. 61. 
L mdon: FP. Farran, 252 Strand. 


Now re eady at all the Libraries. 


{TRIVE and WAIT; or, Passages in the 
Life of Vhilip Marsham. By Jonn Rose BuTLyy, 
Ps. In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 7s. td. 


London: Writaam FREEMAN, 102 Fleet stre: t, E.C 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
YHE MYSORE REVERSION, “ An 
EXCEPTIONAL CASE.” By Major Evans Bet, 
Author of ** The Empire in India,” &c. 
London ; RupNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


THE 





SPE! TATORN. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Karly in Febraary, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
MISS MACKENZIE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Volume the First, with Twenty Mustration 
is now realy 


} 


8, price LIs., 


3 vols. post Svo. 
MILES BULLER; 


Or, THE LIPTL& WORLD OF ONNIPGATE 
| Next week. 


WHYTE MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 
| THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 


Second Edition, 3 vols, 


“We must saya word for Major Whyte Melville, whose 
new novel, ‘the Brookes of LDridiemere,’ is in our 
opinion his best. ... Now we have astory of gentlemen 
and ladies, told in an agreeable and airaights orward 
manner, without any strain atter false sentiment or 
parade of muscular Cir stianity. Mr Whyte Melville 
hes got into a good, easy style, with a great deal of 
pleasant rattle in it. Every story of his must, of 
necessity, have a ball in it, a fox-hunt, and something of 
barrack lite. Here we have his favourite themes in full 
bloom, and presented with so much spirit that we are 
not troubled with the remembrance of his previous efforts 
in the same line. On the whole, we ave iuelined to rank 
this novel of Mr. Whyte Melville's asthe most agreeablk 
of the present season.”—TZiues, December 1. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Udited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, 
This Edition is not a mere re 


print of that which ap- 


| peared in 1857, on the contrary, it will present a text 


very materially albved aud amended trom beginning to 
end, with a large body of Critical Notes, almost entirely 
new, and with a Glossary, in which the 
Poot, his allusion to Customs, ade, 
e\plained, 

A New Evdition, to b pleted in Eight Volumes. 


Vols. 1. to V. now ready, demy Svo, 10s. each, 





“We have no space for more than a word of welco me 
to Vir. Dyce’s new aud beautifully printed edition of the 
Works of Shakespeare. As a critic of Shakespeare 
Mr. Dyce combiues qualifications which have never 
before met in one man, and fearlessly following his 
own judgment, he is giving us an edition worthy of both 
editor aud puoet.”"—Quarterly Leview, April, 1564. 
THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE 

ALBANIAN LAKES. 
By MARY ADELAIDE WALKER, 
With 12 beautiful Mlustratious. 
Demy 8vo., 20s, 

“The bock is crammed with good things 
Review. 

“Monastir is celebrated for its filogree work in silver 
and yold. ‘The authoress has designed a brilliant picture 
of the costumes of the place, as an illustration of its 
handsome textures but unvainly make. Aud before she 
leaves Monastir she records a tragedy ea suite of other 
similar stores which shew, notwithstandug the rising 
character of this neighbourhood, the abominable method 
of administering jus.ice whiell still prevails in this pro- 
vinee of the Ot oun un Empire.’ —Zimes. 


.—Saturday 


THE LIFE OF THORVALDSEN. 
From the Danish. 
By the Rev. M. KR. BARNARD, 
1 vol. post Sve., 9s 
LUTHER’S LETTERS TO WOMEN. 
Collected by Dr. ZIMMERMANN, 
Translated by Mre. MALCOLM. 
1 vol. post 8vo., 5s 
“ These ‘Letters’ give us a new view of the large-hearted, 
genial reformer. There are in this volame letters to 
women in all ranks of life, from the Sovereign Princess 
to the wifeof the humble burgher, and they are written 
on a great Variety of oecasious. We remark that all 
through them there breathe the same masculine good 
sense, and the same genuine piety, blended with a fine 
human sympathy.’—Daily News. 


THE MUSCLES AND THEIRSTORY. 
By JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. 
Crown S8vo., 93. 
“Dr. Biundell’s work ought to be carefully read by 


educational reformers, and by all who desire to live a 
whole, not a fragmentary, life."—Daily News, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 





S TANDON CHURC H.—tThe 

Bl ILDER of this WEEK (conducted by Mr. 
Gopwty, F.R.S.) contains :—Fine Interior View ot Stan- 
don Church, Herts; Eugraving of Fout—The Arrange- 
meuts of a Gentleman's House—Professor Smirke on 
Architecture—Pompeii—London Walks—Masters and 
Men—and various other Papers, with all the News, 
Artistic, Constructional, and Sanitary, 4d., or by post 6d., 
1 York street, Covent Garden,and all newsmen, 
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Messrs. Tinsley Brothers’ Sew Works 


ee 
Mr. SALA’S DIARY in AM RICA 
This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vois. 8 o 
My DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAL. By Gronce srus Sana. 


ieady this day 


9 

Notice—-GEORGE GEITH of FEN 

COURT. The Second Edition of the Novel, by PF. G 

Trarronp, Auther of “The World in the Clur 

“City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone &e., will 

realy at all the Libraries on We Ines jay neat, in 5 vols 

* Beryl Molozane, the witty, laugl ing girlof sense, 
can mimic, ond act, and jeer, ani govern a family il 
smash pretence, and love devotedly... We do wot know 
when we have been so charmed as with that >teange figure 
£0 Composite yet +o real, or when we have real anyt 


more touching than her relation to her husband, wlom 
Mr. ‘Tratiord, true to his theory of bfe, makes in his hour ot 
victory a sick bankrupt.""—A; ‘yaaa . (On Wednesday. 


NEW Wor Aha TIOX, by the AUTHOR of 
‘PAVED WITH GOLD.” &e. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols 


FACES for FORTUNES. By Augus- 
rus Mayurw. Authorof “ How to Marry and Whow 
to Marry,” “ The Greatest Plague in Life,” &&« 

[On Wednesday next. 


4 

An ARTIST'S PROOF: ANovel. By 

ALrrep Ausrix, Author of “ The Season: a Satire,” 

&e. La 3 vols. [ This day 

* There is a spirit, a glow, a light about ‘ An Artist's 
Proof’ that gives us unmistakeable signs of genuine 
talent of a high order, and talent that has not been 
misdirected in writing a work of fiction The love 
passages in the tiyst part of the tale uve especially good. 
Mr. Austin kas a fiery grace of expression, which is cal- 


culated to make wnything he snys listened to hn 
favour. His hero is truly of the heroic type of mind, 
and the heroine is a really highly-tin Lsket ft 
most diffieult kind to draw in a book—a becutiful git 
with strong character, and no salient points for ordi- 
nary observers. ‘The whole has an air of teat. ful " 
lols 


LIVE of MASANIEI1 
Next week will be published, in 1 
MASANIE ELLIO of NAPLES. By Mrs 


Horace Sr. Jou 


’ 


NEW NOVEL 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vol 


AVILA HOPE: a Novel. [sé 
A VOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of 
* BARBARA'S HISTOR) 
This day is published, in 1 vol. price 3s. 6 


BALLADS. By Miss Amelia B 


Evwakps, Author of * — History.” [7h s day 


MORNINGS of the RECESS in 1861— 
; being a Series of Literary and Biographies 
Finns reprinted and revised from the JZines - 
permission of the Author. Ina 2 vols. uniform with 
Capt. Burton's “ Mission to Dahomey.” — [ This day. 
Contents of Vol. I.—The Life of Sir John bliot—The 
Coins of the Ancient Britouns—Mr. Forsyth s Cicero— 
The Naturalist on the Amazons—The English Eugi 
neers—The Leechdoms, Wort Cunning, &e.—Speddin 
Life of Lord Bacon—The Journal Edited by the Dean of 
Westminster—Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench, te 
Contents of Vol. 11.—Lord Lyndhurst—Diary of La ly 
Cowper—Copiain Burton's Mission to the King of Da- 
homey—Our Mnglish Cathedrais—Auto raphy of Miss 
Cornelia Kui it—The Works of Alexwudei echam— 
Phe Leadbeater Papers—The Napiers—Umitted Chapter 
of the History of b.ngland, &e. 


rr) 
TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE of SEBAS- 

TOPOL, being a Review of General Todleben 

Norrative, 1654-5. By Witttam Howann Kosseur., 

LL.., Special Correspondent of t Tones during 

the Crimean War. 1s. od. 

*,* A portion of this Work appeared in the Times, 
it hus since been greatly enlarged, and may be said to be 
au abridgment of Gencral Todlcben’s grat work 

Lieady this day. 


10. 

EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From “All 
the Year Round.” By ANprew Hattipay. In 2 vols. 
“ We do not remember to have met with any collection 
of sketches the perusal of which has given us more un- 
qualitied pl-asure than that which we have derived from 
these two volumes. ‘The secret of ther peculiar charm 
lics not so mueh in the topics selected for treatment 
though these are for the most part of the sort which 
possess a universal interest, as in the spirit of watlected 
good-will and human kindness which pervades the whole.” 

—Morning star. 





11. 
NEW EDITION of “The WORLD in the CHURCII.” 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., 6s. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 
the Author of “George Geith of Feu Court,” “Tvo 
Much Alone,” &c. 


Also, 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, New 
Edition of 
CITY and SUBURB. és. | TOO MUCTI ALONE. 6s. 
And uniform with the above, 
MAURICE DERING. 6s 
Treviyn Hold. 63. Sword and Gown, 4s. 6d. 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. | oa land s Fish-Hatching. 
ta. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 63. Arnc li’s Life of Macaulay. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. 68. 7s. td. ’ 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s.| Dutch Pictures. By Sala."s 
Guy Livingstone, 5s. Two Prima Donnas. %s. 
Burren Houour. 6s. Bundle of Bullads. 62. 
Border and Bastille. 6s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S NEW 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIO 
GRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 
yo. 18s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL, DICTIONARY, With 200 Woodeuts 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S NEW 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on _ the 
Works of Forcenirini and Freonp. Medium 8yo. 21s, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Square 1¢mo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN 
VOCABULARY, arranged according to Subjects aud 
Etymology, with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s “Gallic War.” 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 





GREEK GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT'S GREEK 


GRAMMAR for the Upper Forms in Schools, By Pro- 
fessor Cuntivs. Edited by Wm. Smurru, LL.D. Post 
8yo. 7s, 6d. ° 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK 


GRAMMAR for the Middle and Lower Forms. 12mo. 
3s, 6d, 


CURTIU®S’ FIRST GREEK 


COURSE; containing Delectus, Exercise-Book, and 
Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA 


GRECA. A First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MATTHL®’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR for the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLomrietp, 
Revised by kpwarvs. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: 
f Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology 
of Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, 
by Fisntake. Syo. 12s. 


LATIN GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT'S LATIN 


GRAMMAR for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Wm. 
Ssitn, LL.D, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN GRAMMAR for the Middle and Lower Forms. 
J2mo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence ; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 12mo. 
23. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN 


GRAMMAR for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 33. dd. 


OXENHAM’S’ ENGLISH 
NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Farly 
— in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 
38. 6 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 

A First Latin Course. By Dr. Wau. Suitrn. A Grammar, 

9 Ya and Exercise-Book. With Vocabularies. 12mo. 
8. Od. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr II. 
Latin Reading Reading Book. By Dr. Wm. SmitH. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman 
Antiquities and History. With Notes aud a Dictionary 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr III. 


Latin Poetry. By Dr. Wo. Smirn. 1. Easy Hexameters 
and Pentameters.—2, Ecloge Ovidiane.—3. Prosody and 
Metre—4. First Latin Verse-Book. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, ParrIV. 


Latin Prose Composition. By Dr. Wm. Smitm. Rules 
of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, 
and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ~ . 


rd 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Churchman. 


educational books in existence.” —Zxcaminer. 


MR. MURRAY’S STUDENTS 


MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


‘This series of ‘Students’ Manuals,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wa. Sarrn, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educa- 
tional works. While there is an utter absence of flip- 
Pancy in them, there is thought in every page, which, 
Cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, 
and we are glad of au opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of such teachers as are not familiar with them to 
these admirable school-books,”"—TZhe Museum. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

TheSTUDENT’S HUME; a History of Eng- 
land from the Karliest Times. By Davin Hume, cor- 
rected and continued to 1558. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Earliest ‘limes to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire, 1552. By W. H. Pwarsonx, M.A, 
Woodeuts. Post Svo, 73. Gu. 

GREECE AND ROME. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the larhest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
Wm. Smirn, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earlie-t Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LippeELL. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epitome of 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
—— By EpwaRp Gibspoyx. Wooleuts. Post Svo. 
78. Od. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rey. W. L. Bevan M.A. Wood- 
culs, Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By Georoe P. Marsa. Edited 
with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo. 7s.6d 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
WRITERS. By T. B. SHaw, M.A. Edited, with 
Additions, Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor Currivs. Translated under the Revision. 


of the Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By W. Samira, LL.D. Post S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
FINAL COURT of APPEAL in ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES. 

Now ready, 8vo., 103. 6d. 


THs JUDGMENTS of the PRIVY 

COUNCIL in ECCLESIASTICAL CASES of 
DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE, with a Preface by the 
Bishop of London, and an Historical Introduction. 
Edited under the direction of the Bishop of London. 
By the Hon. George C. Broprick and Rev. W. H. 
FREMANTLE. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
EVERY LAWYER'S HANDY BOOK. 

Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo., 10s. 61. in limp cloth binding. 
rPABULZ CURIALES; or, Tables of 
the Superior Courts of Westminster Hall. Show- 
ing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 to 1864, with 
the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals of each reign from 
the Institution of those Offices. To which is prefixed an 
Alphabetical List of all the Judges during the same 
period, distinguishing the Reigns in which they flou- 
rished and the Courts in which they sat. By Kbwarp 
Foss, F.S.A., of the Inuer Temple, Author of ‘The 
Judges of England.” 
JoHN Mugray, Albemarle street. 


The THIRD CHINESE WAR. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 12s. 
Ts BRITISH ARMS in NORTH 
CHINA and JAPAN; PEKING, 1860; KAGO.- 
SIMA, 1862. By Staff-Surgeon Rennik, late Surgeon to 
the English and French Legations at Peking. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











Now ready, posi 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

E P HH EM EC R 
By Lorp Lyrre.tron. 

Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CCXXXIIL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

- William Blake the Artis’. 

Aristotle's History of Animals. 

Sir John Eliot. 

Lord Derby's Translation of the Iliad, 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Wilsun. 

Servia. 

Syriac Literature. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. 

. The United States as an Example. 

*,* The QUARTERLY REVIEW is published as 
Nearly as possible on the I4th January, April, July, 
and October. 


A. 





No. 


O22 Pe G2 toe 


<7] 


“Mr. Murray's ezcellent and uniform series." —English 


“Mr. Murray's Students’ Manuals are the cheapest 





WILLIAM P. NIMMOs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ee 


Now Complete, uniform with Lord Macaulay's ‘ England, 
The NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
From the ACCESSION of ALEXANDER III. to the 
UNION. 

By Parnrick Fraser Tyt.er, F.R.S.E. and F.A, 

“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate jp 
having found a historian whose sound ju lgment is 
accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination, 
We veuture to predict that this book will soon become, 
and long remain, the standard History of Seotland". 
Quarterly Review. 

‘The New edition of Mr. Tytler’s “ History of Scotland” 
is issued in astyle uniform with the People's Edition of 
Lord Macaulay's ** History of England" and Sir Arehj. 
bald Alison's ‘* History of Europe.” It is ¢vrefally printe 
on superior paper, and is completed in four crown gyo, 
vols. bound in cluth, price 43, td. each, 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 
REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 


By a WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. at all the Libraries, 
NELLY DEAN E: 
A STORY of EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
MYSTERIOUS LEGENDS of EDIN- 
BURGH. 
NOW for the FIRST TJME TOLD in PRINT. 
By ALEXANDER Leromnroy, 
Author of “ Curious Storied Tradition:," &c. 





Just ready, price 1s. 61. cloth extra. 
The EARTH'S CRUST. 
A HANDY OUTLINE of GEOLOGY. 
With numerous I)lustrations, 
By Davip Pace, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Text-books of Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy,” <c. 

‘“* Any one who has not at all studied the subject cf 
geology will find here—'f he gives his careful attention 
to what he reads—as much instruction in geological 
science as will give him a very fair acynaintanes with 
its leading facts and most interesting phenomena."— 
Daily Review. 

NEW WORK. 

By the AUTHOR of “ HEAVEN OUR HOME,” &e. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
TABOR’S TEACHINGS; 

or, the VEIL LIFTED. 
*,* The former works by this popular Author have 
already at‘ained the large sale of One Hundred and 
Thirty-two Thousand copies. In addition to this, they 
have been reprinted and most extensively circulated in 
America. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 3+. 61 


OLD WORLD and YOUNG WORLD. 


By Joun Herron, of Darnick Tower, F.R.S.S.A., 
Author of * The Castes of Edinburgh.” 
“Tn this strain our cynic raps at dress, drinking, balls, 
routs, plays, public meetings, legislation, aud fashion, 
and his book is consequently one of the racicst that we 
have lately read, not even excepting Cornelius O'Dowd 
on “ Men and Women,.”—Booktseller, 
THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF 
THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRIT- 


INGS of SIR RICHARD STEELE, 

SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT. 

With his Correspondence and Notices of his Contem- 
poraries. 

With Portraits on steel. 

Author of “ Life of [sane Bickerstaff,” “* Thomas Moore; 

his Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” &c. 





Will be ready next week, post 8yo. cloth, price 7s, Od. 
MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 
By Cuanies Cowpens Crarke, 
Author of “ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly Subordi- 
nate,” «ec. 

Nearly ready, crown 8ro. cloth, prica 3s. 6. 
The BIRTHPLACE and PARENT- 
AGE of WILLIAM PATERSON, 
FOUNDER of the BANK of ENGLAND, and PRO- 
JECTOR of the DARIEN SCHEME, 

With Suggestions for Improving the Scottish Registers. 
By Wituiam Paaay, F.S.A., 
Author of * Road Reform,” &e. 








Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








JouN Mcurnay, Albemarle street. 
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NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’S M 


$32. February, 1855. 8vo., 


Rebellion, Diplomacy, and 
Progress in China. 

corporal Punishments and 
Penal Reformation. — 

Gilbert Rugge. A Tale. 
By the Author of “A 
fist Friendship.” Chap- 
ters XXVII-NXIX. 

A Black Sheep. 

yhe Story of Sancha, A n 
Egyptian Tale of Four 
Thousand Yearsago, By 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, 
M.A. 





AGAZINE, No. 
price 2s. 6d. 
[Oa Tuesday next. 


Bristol Churches. 

The Angel's Song. 

The Amulet. A Tule of 
Spanish California. Chap- 
ters I-V. 

What is the Law of the 
Church of England ? 

To a Poet of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The Rest of it. 

Threads. 

Theology of the Nineteenth 
Ceutury. By the Dean 
of Westminster. 


ELIHU JAN’S STORY; or, the 


Private Life of an Kaste 
KsicHTon, LI..D. Ass’stn 
Post ve. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of 


rn Queen. By WILtLiam 
nt-Commissioner in Oude. 


the ROMANS 


UNDERthe EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Menrtva.e, B.D. 
New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, in8 Monthly Volumes, 


Price 6s. each. 
4 


An ESSAY on 


crown 8y¥0. 


(Vol LZ. oa Tuesday acrt. 


the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 


from the Reign of Henry VI 
Joux, Earl Russen.. New 
Sto. 


I. to the Present Time. By 
Edition, with Introduction. 
[Just ready. 


”, 


HISTORICAL 
PHICAL ESSAYS. 
post Svo, 

6. 


HISTORICAL 


HerMAN MERIVALE. 8vo. 

I. On some of the Precur- 

sors of the French Revo- 
lution. 

1. The Emperor Joseph the 
d 


Second. 

2. Catherine the Second of 
Russia. 

3. Pascal Paoli. 

4. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Goethe. 

5. Afew words on Junius 
and on Marat. 

¢. Benjamin Franklin and 
Joseph Demnistre: a 


By Nassau W. Senror. 


and PHILOSO- 


2 vols. 
[On Frbruary 9. 


“STUDIES. By 


[On February 6. 


If. Studies from the History 

of the Seventeenth Century. 

1, The Streets of Paris in 

the Seventeenth Century. 

2. A Visit to Lutzen, 1862. 

3. F. _— to Marston Moor, 
861. 


Ill. Leisure Hours of a 
Tourist. 

1. Scenery and Antiquities 
of Cornwall. 

2. On the Vegetation of An- 
cient Italy, as displayed iu 
the Pompeian Freseves, 

3. A Visit to Malta, 1857. 





Dialogue of the Dead. 


The RISE and 


the SPIRIT of RATIONAT 
E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 


8 


4. The Angel of Byzautium. 


INFLUENCE of 
ASM in EUROPE. By W. 
&vo. Price 25s. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and 


LITERATURE. 
E, Mannino, D.D. 


By Various Writers. 
1 yol. 8vo. 


Edited by II. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


9. 


Professor MAX MULLER’S 


LECTURES on LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 


Institution. First Series, 
Second Series, price 18s. 


1 


Fourth Edition. Svo. 12s. 


), 


LAST WINTER in ROME. By 


Cartes R. We op. 


With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 


-e and several Engravings on Wood. Post 8yo. 
3, 


11. 
HISTORICAL LECTURES on 


the LIFE of CHRIST. By 
Bishop of Gloucester aud Lr 


J.C. Exiicorr, D.D., Lord 
istol. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
(Just realy. 


12. 
SUPPLEMENT to the CHO- 


RALE-BOOK for 


ENGLAND; 


containing English 


Hymns, selected by Miss C. WinkwortH, with Appro- 


priate Tunes. 
GOLDSCHMIDT. 


By Professor 
Fe ip. 4to. 


W.S. Bensxerr and UOrro 
3s. 6d. 


13. 
Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 


1590—1632. 


By Joun Fors 
Steel, ; 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 3 


TER. 
US. 


With 2 Portraits on 


14. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WRITING 


S. People’s Edition. Parts 


J. and If. now ready. To be completed in 4 Monthly 


Parts. Price Is, each. 





London: LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, a 


GREEN, LONGMAN, 
nd GREEN. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 35th Edition, price 2s. red l.ather; 

Is. 9d. cloth. 
RAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


Edition, price ls. cloth; 9d. sewed. 





MAP BOOK for BEGINNERS. Maps| 
4 (above 70) large and small Is. 64.; 2s. Gd. 
coloured. 


Rk of BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. ! 


OOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. | 
_ * - 18 QELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the 
(,ocsarny for BEGINNERS. 16th Use of Schools and Young Persons in genera’. 


“pote , Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 18th Edition, price 4°. 
Edition, Price Is. | 

Gosoot GEOGRAPHY. 35th Edition. p*. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with Dic- 
Ss. Gd.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, fs. 6d. tionary. 3s. 

*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the info - _ - , 
"the soeeeal anger eee! ACHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book 


tion to the present time. 
' a i + 9c ‘8 of Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explana- 
QCHOOL ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. plain 2 tion of each Rule. 7th Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


ds. coloured, | 

MHE YOUNG COMPOSER ; or, Progres- Kk to SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
sive Exercises in English Composition, 27th Edi- humcrous Suggestions, special and general, for 

tion, price ls. 6d. Price 4s. 6d. 

KF to the YOUNG COMPOSER; |) [HE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 
with Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. | Jawes Cornwett, Ph. Dr., and Josmva G. Frren, 

Price 3:. M.A. th Edition, price 4s. 6d, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD. 


13rd 


teaching Arithmetic. 














TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Now ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DERVISH 
On a Journey to Herat, Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. 
By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 

Of the Hungarian Academy, Pesth. 


“A more perilous undertaking in the interest of science was, perbaps, never entered on. It is surprising that, 
travelling as Mr. Vambé-y did, he should be able to give so full and satisfactory an account of the various tr.bes 
amon, whom he spent such an eyentful year.”"— Westminster Keview. 

“A book full of novelty, the scenes in which really throw us back, in many of their characteristics, to that most 
fascinating of all our dream-books, the ‘ Arabian Nights.’"—Zondon and China Express. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








8vo., price 6d. 


HOW PEOPLE MAY LIVE 
AND NOT DIE IN INDIA. 


By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row, 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
THE IRISH CHURCH; 
An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL REVIEW. 

By HERBER? 8S. SKEATES. 


MIALL, Street, E.C. 


ARTHUR 18 Bouverie Fleet Street, 


| MODERN POETS. See “Times” 


Review, January 11, 1505. 











ILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De 

Tetssier, B.D., Rector of Brampton, near North- 
ampton, late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. With a Memoir by T. 'T. Paterave. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 

“Clough is not yet known as he deserves, His Long 
Vacation pastoral called ‘The Bothie of Tover ua- 
vuolich ' is full of rich humour."—TZimes. 

MacMILuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Cov- 
ENTRY ParMorE. New Edition, 2 vols. tcap. Svo. 
cloth, 12. 

“His style of writing and his level of thoug!it may 
best be indicated by describing him as the George 
Ilerbert of the niueteenth ceutury."—TZimes. 

Macmitian and Co., London and Cambrid ze. 





This day, crown 8yvo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

OTES on BRAZILIAN QUESTIONS. 
I By W. D. Cunistrir, late her Majesty's Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Brazil. 

Contents :—The Story of the Free Africans—Slavery 

in Brazil—The Aberdeen Act—Commercial Relations 
with Brazi!—British Claims on Brazil—Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, and Monte Video—Lhe Reprisals in Brazil. 

MacmiLuan and Co., London aud Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 2d., by post 3d. 
N FOOD, as a MEANS of PREVEN- 
TION of DISKASE. 


By E iW eS GOBLIN MARKET and Other Poems. 
yee Wy Eee By Cunistina G. Rossetti. With two Ilustradons 
Jonn Cuvrcniit and Sons, New Burlington street. from Desigus by D. G. Rossetti. New Idition, 
Puke PLOWR ° =" — — immediately, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

thee FLOWER of the FLOCK. “The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, an1 
deep.... She can point to finished work—to wore 

which it would be didicult to mend."—TZimes. 

MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge.’ 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 





(HE FLOWER of the FL CK. A New 
Novel, by Prerce Koay. 





THE FLOWER of the FLOCK, The > e - 
New Novel, in 3 vols, now ready. Wooiner. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, bs. 

iyo aa siesta then ws eieiniaeignnaiate “The poem, as a whole, is very charming, aud is 

THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. Mr. remarkable at once for tenderness of feeling aud force 


of expression.”— Times. 


Pierce Egan's New Novel, in 3 vols., at all Libra- 
‘ saipaicduscags! ~~ “alapaiealiantim tuning . MacmiLtan and Co., London aud Cambridge. 


ries. 
THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. Ask 
for this New Novel, iv 3 vols., at the Libraries. 








This day, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CRITICAL HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE and DOCTRINE. fron 
the death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By 











| James Dowapson, M.A. : 
Vol. L—TUE AVOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 


Macmitian and C>., Loudon and Cambridge. 


Novel, by Prerce Eoan, uow ready, in 3 vols., at 
every Library in the Kingdom. 
Loudon: W. 8. Jounson and Co, puilishers, 352 Strand. | 


| 
/ 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





UNCLE SILAS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author 



















of ‘* Wylder’s Hand,” &e., &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. Le Far word. pre himself by his new novel in the very firs tio f modern novelists. He is thorouchly 
e novels he pursue s a plan hitherto untried. Hach fe is its central figure, mysterious and 
whi ch mine x characters are gr oupe Within the mind of Unele Silas lies the whole train of 
the acor n involves the o vag >the character of * Uncle Silas’ ioapillos the whole action of the 
tl rs are unimportant. There is a wealth of portraiture, and the very slightest 
ible notion 1e splendid solitary dreamer, Austin R ithyn; of that horrible 
of Monica e ady Knollys, most charming of all ladies ‘of a certain age’; of 
nderful Swedenborgian, whose natural vulgarity is ennobled by his preternatnral habitudes of 


vividly set before one, real people, but all subordinate to 














ithyn, 


ent R the hoyder 1. ey are 
2 i with which 
‘Uy ic! > 


tha strange 


3 the attention on this man is 


Le Fanu coneentrat 
its intensity. Both 


of the two former novels, ia 


Mr. 
Silas,’ 


vividness.” —Press. 


as 





ter pow 


charact 


lent are brought out w 
BELFOREST. _By the Author of HOW to MANAGE IT. By I. T. 
“ The Ladies of Bever Holiow,” “* Meadowleigh,” &e. | Pricnanp. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. post svo. 
a better eye than the author of 
srning all thati 


‘Some portions of this novel are exquisitely ludicrous, 
] y 


Ww writers has 
r fa careful study of human 


“ Fe 
Mary Po 





well” for ¢ picturesque 10 | and the whole gives evidence « 
domestic life . Several of -" characters in * Bel , 
forest’ have a comic vein, and the dialogue often causes | 2@ture. One or two of the chapters might be extracted 
a hearty laugh without ever becoming vulgar."—A (hen- | and published as distinct sketches like those of‘ Wash- 
wum. ington Irving,’ or ‘oz and Messrs. Cook, Serew, and 


us strongly of Miss 





‘An excellent work, reminding ee . - : 2 “ . 
Edaeworth."—Reader. Co., of the Kurope Shop; or Mr. Gregory, C. 8., might 


™ _ " erhaps become as famous as Rip Van Winkle. .... A 
DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the! obeeiaes et ee aepon 
Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the | More genuine English heroinethan Amy Leslie we have 
Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. n 3 vols, post Svo. | seldom met with.”—Athenwum. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence Marryat 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 


“Tle jests at scars who never felt a wound.’"—Rom:o and roy 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 


EDMONSTO 


N AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1, 
A SHORT AMERICAN TRAMP in the FALL of 
1864. By the EDITOR of * LIFE in NORMANDY.” Jn 1 vol. 8vo., price 12s. 
[In a few days. 


In 1 vol. 8vo., price 
[This day. 


TRAVELS. By Umbra. 


price 10s. 6d, rt 
FOREST SKETCHES: Deer-Stalking and Other 


Sports in the Highlands Fifty Years Ago. With Lllustrations by Gourlay Steell, 
R.S.A. In 1 vol. 8vo. (la February. 


FROST and FIRE: Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, 


and Chips. With Sketches drawn at Tome and Abroad. By a TRAVELLER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and numerous Illustrations on Wood. [Nearly ready. 


and POTATOES: 
By GEORGE SETON, 
‘This day. 


CAKES, LEEKS, PUDDINGS, 


A Lecture on the Nationalities of the United Kingdom. 
Advocate, M.A., Oxon, &c. Feap. 8vo., sewed, price 6d. 


The CIRCLE of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a 
Handbook of Faith Framed Out of a Layman’s Experience. By Lord KINLOCH. 
‘Third Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo., “ 2s. Gd. [This day. 


ODDS and ENDS.—No 1. Sketches of Highland 
Character—Sheep Farmers and Drovers. Feap. 8vo., sewed, price 6d. [This day. 


STON and DOUGLAS, 
ADAMS, and CO, 


EDMON Edinburgh, 


HAMILTON, 


London. 


On Weduesday will be published. 


SEDGELY COURT. 


A TALE. 
By the AUTHOR of *“* FANNY HERVEY ” 
5 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is peers d. 


TON Y BUTLER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 11s 6d. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ie 


SAMPSON LOW AND Cos 
LIST OF NEW BOOKs, 


LIFE WITH the ESQUIMAUX. Com- 





piled from the Journals of Capt. C. bh. HALr., of th 
Whaling Barque “George Henry,” from May 29 
1860, to September 30, 1362. 2 vols. dk my 8yo, 


with 100 Illustrations, 
price 21s 
A narrative of extraordinary individual ent arpris *¢ and 


prin'el by R. Clay and Co” 






erseverance, almost unaided, with the results of a long 
intercourse with the Innuits, and full deseription f their 
mode of life, sox ai al, political, and religious ; the discover 
of actual re 1 expedition of Murtin Fr sbisher ef 
three centuries ago, and importint de ms in favour 
of yet diseovering some of the survivo f Sir John 
Franklin's expedition, towards which the author Cant. 
Ilall, has just started, reinforced, on a se expedition, 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERY and 
EXPLORATION of AUSTRALE A iy the Rey, 
ki. Tennison Woops, F.R.G.S., FG.S, wit > tee 

tious and Map, 2 vols. 8 alot, price 28 


A HISTORY of ITALIAN BRIGAN.- 


DAGK, with Adventures of the Chief Urigands from 
the Earliest Period. $y Davip Hinton, 
vols. post sv , cloth 


LAST GLEANINGS. 


FRANK FowLeR, Founder 
Library Company. Post 8v 


A HISTORY of LACE; 


vo. 


sy. 2 


By the late 
ae Secretary of the 
»., Cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


_its Manufac- 


ture and Use, from the E arlie st Period. By Mrs 
Bury Passer. With 150 lust rations and 
Coloured Specimens. svu., handsomely bouud, 


31s. Gd. 
“One of the most readable books of the season, per. 
maneutly valuab "imes 


ser with hearty thanks 


nonelibed Pall 





“We take our | 
for her valuable book. It contains a mass of curious 
knowledge, which she has accumulated and arranged 
with iufinite grace and judgment. Not only has she 
written an excellent history of the fabric itse ~ but she 
throws a Curious incidental light upon the social life and 


manners of each period. The illustrations are » beoetil ul 


aud appropriate."—Athenwum. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. Post 


Just re ady. 
an Index Ver- 


n, alfording a 
= that have 
utext 
uli- 


ovo, 


FAMILIAR WORDS: 
borum, or Dictionary of Quotat 
Ready Reference t) Phrases aud Seutenc 
beccme embedded in the Language, with Ci 
and Author, Edited by J HAIN PRISWELL. _B 
fully printed, crown 8yo., Cloth extra, price 7s. td. 





Also, in the same Series. 
The GENTLE LIFE. Fourth Edition, 


ABOUT in the WORLD. nd Edition, 6s. 





Sec 


A SELECTION of MONTAIGNE ESSAYS. [Shortly 
LIKE UNTO CIIRIST A New Translation of A, 
Kempis. [ Shortly. 
BEE-KEEPING. By the Times Bee- 
MASTER. A Manual for ali who k P| and who wish 
to keep Bees. With Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth, 

price os, 

* Our friend the Beemaster has the knack of exposi- 
tion, and knows how to tell a story well, over aud above 
which he tells the story so fiat thousands can take a 
practical and not merely a speculative interest in it." 
Times. 

The ENGLISH SCHOOL. ROOM; or, 
Thoughts ou Private Tuition, Practical aud Sag 
t By the Rey. Anrnony Fk. T \y BA A, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown syo. 6 


A WALK from LONDON to JOHN 





OGROATS. By Exnmu Burrrrr (tue Learned 
Blacksmith). Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
Photograph of the Author. Sinall 8vo., cloth extra, 
price Cs. 

The WHITE WIFE. With other 
Stories, Supernatural, Romantic, and Legendary. 
By CurnBpert Bepe. With numerous Iilustrations 
by the Author. Smiull post Svo., ts. 

** Among the best of the minor b f the season, 
with illustrations by the author of much character and 
humour,’ —Times. 

* Mr, Cuthbert Bede’s wondrous tales we amutse the 
papas who read them t to the irchildren during the evenings 
of the next few weeks. Mr. Bede lias made an it nportant 
discovery in pr wing that a brownie exis ed as late as 
last year. Sir Walter scott in ‘ D ! unl Witch- 
craft’ ke of the brown as au extine! species of 
Spiritual agent All honour to the autor of * Verdant 
Green” for setting Sir Walter right, and thenks to him 
also for the illustrations of his Yolume,"—Athenwum. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SPLENDID FORTUNE. 3 vols. 
By J. Hain FRISWEL!. 
LYNN of the CRAGGS. 3 vols. B 


CHuARLOTYs Sultit. ({ Ready. 


CAPTAIN MANNERS’ CHILDREN. 
3vols. By Titomas Hoop. 
A MERE STORY. 3 vols. 


SMEDLEY. 


JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES. 3 


vols. By Bayanp layior [keady. 


By Mrs. 


LOW, SON, and MAR- 


SAMPSON 
STON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 


London : 
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' NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL 
BART. 








In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. | ooh ee Se eee ee 
A DOMESTIC STORY. | MERCEDES. 
| 


[This day. [On Wednesday. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 4 
PAID IN FULL. |The DOBBS FAMILY in AMERICA. 
[Heady. By OUR OWN “SPECIAL” CORRESPONDENT. 


NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo., with Original Portrait, engraved on steel by | 


ApLaArRpb, after the colossal Tereentenary Bust by Cuarues | 
H. Apia! ifter the colossal Tereentenary Bust by Cuarwi | B A R R Y O’B Y R N ER. 


BACON. 


S H A K S P E A R E: . | sy the AUTHOR of “SIR a CHOICE,” “ DENIS DONNE,” 
HIS INNER LIFE, AS INTIMATED IN HIS WRITINGS. | wee 
by JOHN A. HERAUD. | 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


[On Wednesday. NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


, at | 
In 5 vols., price 31s. 6d. ‘BROKEN TO H 
PUT TO THE TEST.) ARNESS. 


| Ready. 


FOURTH EDITION READY. 


| “ A better work of fiction has not for many a week come under our notice. From 


In 2 vols price 21s beginning to end we have read it with lively interest.”"—Atienaum, Nov. 6 
2 8.4 218. 


THE HAWKSHAWES. “ITtis ae effective a4 of eam = of people one understands. Of the 


| shoals of novels now pouring into Mudie’s, ‘Broken to Harness’ is for sheer read- 


By M. A. BIRD. [We ady. | ableness by far the best." —Spectator, Nov. 2¢ 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., hceoeiiasanis 122 Fleet Street, London. 











THE NEW NOVELS |THE PALI, MALL GAZETTE, 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. An Evening Newspaper and Review. 











“ This a ry e ood to have from Bess cir —_ ne 
librar t hetter to have from one’s bookeeller; r 
deserves 2 P lac e in ths at little collection at clever ane 4 a i F 
Wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a | Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL MALL GAZETTE without 
well-appointed home."—Framin seeming to boast, or to deery the efforts of others, But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 


“This ne new story by the pop aie author of ‘John | of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 





















fone ‘ he neal f cade at os A. interpretation of our meaning. 
are ot only piesant to rend, but which ave an ag = aa + i eaeeeieee s : 
able elevating influence behind them."—Sua. The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal, 
The HAMMONDS of HOLY CROSS. but, addressed as it will be to educated men and wounen, the space of the P. aper will not be 
By Lady Brake. 3 vols. oceupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of 
newspaper records while it destroys their significance. Literary ¢ hear sno. Sot alor ould 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English, but beyond these there is the 
“This 1 pera 1 mies oa ames oom fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
iis bookis well written, and the st wy is interest- . eee ee hia wy ara , — ' 
lai ans Fail of inedibent “ascl thease: the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 
‘Blount Tempest’ is a remarkably clever novel. — P . . > mine » -_ ‘ igensse o. la Pp 
Shecnrhis eiadanh, Me ucther men wen evr tant Events| made known by the Morning Papers may be discus din t PALL MALL 
than the author teaches in this beautifal story.”—Pos GAZETTE of the —_ par oe = not yt a oa anew. Trastworthy advices from 
the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 
BEATRICE. By Julia hommes 
t “Nathalie.” 3 vols. [Feb. 3. The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be mz ade up of original articles, upon the 
Hursr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of man- 
- menithaiaianeicun is nndihiistaanentin an kind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or dissipate 
Now realy in royal 8vo., with numerous beautiful | Soeje ty will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are ejualiy unquestionable, 


coloured. trat 42s, , « eg 
loured Illustrations, bound. and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is 


A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO | the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE,—to bring into Daily Journalism that full 


PERSEPOLIS, measure of thought and culture which is now found only ina few Reviews. 
Ii ludit g Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, Armeni 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Pe narod T “ap J. goat At the same time, we by no means intend to ms ike the P. aper pedantic or solemn. Humour 
.RG.S is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the di sign, which will lose none of the 

Tie reader will find the sali of this pleasant | advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 
Volk eran sere sable companion. He is a good observer, | said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
and describes well what he sees.""—Athenieum. into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 

“A traly magnificent work, adorned with gorgeously releome too. 

coloured illustrations. We are lured over its pages with ' 
a pl t feseination, and derive no little infor ‘ P : * : i fj f off 
rR Cea, Se Sarr ae ne"-tohgpnataae It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of effort 


m so agreeable a cicerone as Mr. Ussher.” —Sun. . . 
than of promise, But the proclamation is not mi: ule before a large number of able writers have 


Hversr and BuacKxer jreat gh stree 
and Dascemen, 55 Goeut etiorengh cteeet. accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


New Books to ask for at the Libraries. Office of the Pall Mall Gazette, 14 Salishury Street, Strand, W.C. 
Capt. HALL’S LIFE with the ES- ——— 


x pony masses merorx|THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S WHITE WIFE. An Evening Newspaper and Review, 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S JOHN GOD- 9 am am ert ee 
PRE) Will appear on Tuesday, the 7th of February. 
London: Saswrsox Low, Son, and Marstox, 14 Lud- - “i 
gate hill Price Twopence. 
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The Collected Writings 


Edward Irving. 


Elited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 
To be completed in Five ‘eins demy Svo., 
price 12s. each. 


CONTENTS of VOLUME III, 
Discourses on Prayer. 
Discourses on Praise. 
Discourses on Family and Social Religion. 
Discourses Delivered on Public Occasions. 

“We have had in this century no lack of the highest 
eloquence, whether spoken or written ; but assuredly no 
man’s eloquence in our century has surpassed that of 
Edward Irving, aud, what is very rare, it is eloquence | 
that will bear to be read; it is not less potent and 
seductive on the printed page than when it fell on | 
listening ears. His writings are now being collected 
together and published in a uniform edition—some of 
them for the first time........ So then, at length, we 
shall all have the means of knowing what manner of 
man Edward [rving was. We can disear] the traditions 
of his career, and study him for ourselves #8 he #} pears 
in the writings to which he has put his hand....Mdward 
Irving had the power of reaching the true sublime, and 
the Engli sh langusge can show no more magnificent 
specimens of religious eloquence than those that are con- 
tained in these ‘Collected Writings.’ "—TZimes, Jan. 5, 1865 








EK W 


Lilliput Levee. 


With Illustrations by J. E. MIL LAIS and G. J. 
PINWELL. Small Svo., price 5s. 

“<Lilliput Levée’ will cause uproarious laughter 
amongst boys ani girls. Ludicrous enough in the story 
of Stalky Jack, a little boy, who, losing his way in a long 
| walk, wandered to the Giants’ Country, where he was 
| getained a prisoner for a year anda day. The magni- 

ude of the land of Auakim so disarrangeéd his organs of 

sight that on his return home he found all natural ob- 
jects too small for his liking. The Illustrations are 
capital.” —Athenwum, 
| “A rollicking little volume of children’s poems, which 
will be a prime favourite with the young. Add to this 
that Mr. Millais has contributed is illustrations, and 
that the others by Mr. Pinwell are good, and we have 
| almost said enough to indicate the attractions of this 
charming little book. The absurdities will take wonder- 
fully with the small folk.”—Churchman. 
“* Lilliput Levée’ is extrer romely clever."—London Review. 


Duchess “Agnes, &c. 
By ISA CRAIG, 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 

* A book of verse which will certainly give Miss Craig 

a pluce among the sisterhood of living singers... . 
Miss Craig's poems are far above the average, and 
possess such kindly qualities as will carry them home 
to man y who do not live by the sensational alone, but 








53. 





“Irving, almost alone amongst recent men, lived his 
sermons and preached his life. His words, more than 


those of any other modern speaker, were ‘life passed | 


through the fire of thought.’ He said out his — 
heart, and this it is that makes his writings read like 
prolonged and ideal biography. Very gladly, there wh 
do we welcome the promise of these volumes. The 
first is, and the rest we fancy will be, the Edward Irving 
of Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘ Life’ all over."—Saturday Review. 

“The grentest. preacher the world bas seen since Apos- 
tolic times."’-—Blackwood's Magazine. 


° g * 
Studies for Stories. 
2 vols., crown 8vo., price 12s, 

“Simple in style, warm with human affection, anl 
written in faultless Knglish, these five stories are 
studies for the artist, sermons for the thoughtful, and a 
rare source of delight for wll who can find pleasure in 
really good works of prose fiction.... They have no sur 
prises, no marvellous careers, no ingenious complica- 
tions. Content to tell of matters that are continually 
happening within the range of every person's observa- 
tion, almost of every person's influence, they are strictly 
truthful pictures of real life. Tut not the less are they 

rose poems, carefully meditated and exquisitely touched 
fn by a teacher ready to sympathize with every joy and 
sorrow.” —Athenwum. 





| appreciate true feeling, however shy—Deauty, however 
| subdued."—Athenwxum. 
| “ Without fear of challenge for exagzerated praise, we 
may with emphasis assert that no volume of equal bulk 
| which has appeared for the last ten years, with the ex- 
ception of the works of such prime masters of the lyre as 
Tennyson and Browning, has exhibited so much of the 
| pure inborn poetic faculty, combined with an equa'ly 
sensitive artistic touch, embodying forth ‘ the shapes 
of things unknown,’ as this does.”—Scotsman. 
ee Miss Craig puts forth her thoughts in finished 
style. She publishes her verses as the keen seulptor 
| gives his last touches to the impassioned marble. She 
| is an artistic rather than an impassioned poet. She 
| Writes not in the popular strain which fervent passion or 
| warm imagination inspires, and will accordingly exercise 
no control over the multitude. Her verses appeal! to the 
reasoning and reflective mind, to the admirers of 
®@sthetic art and graceful al style." —bainbarge Evening 
Courant. 


A Year at the Shore. 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F..S. 


With Thirty-six Hlastrations by the Author. 
Printed in Colours by Leightuu Brothers. 
Crown 8vo., 93. 
“As a handbook to the seashor», this new book of 





“ This writer evidently knows what the luxury of the | Mr. Gosse's will now be the most frequantly asked for.” 


mind is. The exquisite deseription of the tire at the | 
gea-side is like one of Beverley's best fairy-scenes 
dropped unexpectedly into a domestic drama. <A pecu- 
liar sensitiveness to c lour—peculiar even for a tho- 
roughly poetic mind—is apparent all through the book. 
The naturalness is almost imeredible. To read this kind | 
of writing is like walking with an angel in the disguise 
of a simple peasant—every now and then yon have a 
gleam of the purple and gold, and the wings begin to 
show, but you speedily say, ‘No, it is a peasant; he 
walks the earth as solid!y as I do, and turns up his 
nose at nothing—not even at nasty things—and yet he 
keeps on telling me things which only an ange) could 
know." —ZJilustruted Times. 


. 
De Profundis: 
A TALE of the SOCIAL DEPOSITS. 
sy WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo., price 12s. 


“Mr. Gilbert’s novels do more to enlarge the field « 
actual experience than those of any other writer of Ae 





| 
| 
day. Itis not only that he, like all our abler novelists, | 


is a rigid realist, nor even that his knowledge o isses 
unknown to the ordinary writers of English t 
profound and minute. 
of the life he describes, not only without idealization, | 
for Mr. Trollope and many others do the same, but even | 
without any of that half-artistic, half-unconscious 
tillation which has in view the clear reflectiv n oe charac 
ter, the productic mt « f an intellectual pictur De Foe 
and Mr. Gilbert alone of English novelists seem t» give 
the ore of English life, while other novelists of equal 
power give only the extracted meta!....- We think 
*De Profundis’ the most powerful of Mr. Gilbert's 
powerful stories." —Spectator. 

“Such a pair as James and Jemima do not often 
appeal .to our sympathies. James is not particularly 
bright; he has a good face, indicative of his honesty 
and simplicity, a pair of broad shoulders, a short body 
aud bow legs. Jemims, on the contrary, is freckled anc 
red-haired, and when first she interests the reader has 
certainly two eyes, of which before long she loses one. 





on is 











She has also a voice which, when she joins her husband | 


in their daily fish-vending excursions, is worth any 
amount of money to the firm, so powerful are its tones, 
so clear its resonance. Could any material s2em less 


promising? Yetin virtue of the honest, kindly nature, | 


the woman’s heart beating within that uncouth frame, 
the joint childish unsuspicion, good feeling, and 
working integrity of the pair, one feels more interest in 
them than in all the plum-box beauties to be met with 
in a score of successful novels,”"— Morning Post, 

“We know few books which will give the reader‘so 
true an idea of the poor of London as this tale. We 
know of none which convey that information in so pleas- 
ing aform. Long arquaintance with the same classes 





as those from which Mr, Gilbert has selected the | 


characters who pass before the reader in the pages of | 
this novel enables us to guarantee the fi delity of his por- 
traits and the reality of his des:riptious.”—Churchm in. 


ALEXA 


2ard- | 


—Publishers’ Circular, 


A Plea for tl the Queen’s 
English. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canter ury, &. 
Second Edition, (Centh Thousand), small 8vo., 53. 
96 a ry sensible and valuable."—Nuational Review. 
‘This volume ought to be well studied by writers and 
| Spes viene ‘—Morning Post. 
| “A volame full «f lively remark, amusing anecdote, 
| and suggestive hints to speakers and writers. ‘he 
\t Dean's stray notes are very amusing aud very instructive 
0." — Guardian, 
| ‘The public ought to be much obliged to Dean 
| 
| 
= 





Al fon d for this usef, no and enteriaiuing work. "— 
Edinturgh Review 


Tangled Talk: 
An ESSAYIST’S HOLIDAY. 
Second Edition, post Svo., 7s. 61. 
“* Tangled Talk’ is the work of a true essayist.. 


| 
| . 
Tt is a mosaic of suzgestive bits; or, since mosaic is sa 


But it is that he gives the frets | false image, let us say itis a skin of bright and broken 


threads, every one of which may read:ly be woven into 
the reader's own thoughts, aiding colour and strength 
to them for the future, —Ilustratel Times. 


Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.RSS.L & E, 
Astronomer Royal for Seot'and. 
In square 8vo., with Photograph and Piates, price 123. 
S i” to the use of the Great Pyramil—for there are 


sof smaller ones in the land—:at is a question 








doze 


{| not ven settled. But it was not built for a tom), nor for 


astronomical purposeg, nor for ——— worship. A 
| theory started by the late Mr. Johu ‘Taylor, and ex- 
pounded at length by the / stronom r Royal for Scotland, 
| Professor C. Piazzi Sm seeins highly probable. This 
theory is that itis a great natio.al or world staudard of 
weights and measures of every kind, foun ledon an exact 
knowledge of the axis of rotat oa of the globe; that in 
this big ca rn are me ‘sures of length marked off, the unit 

1 











| of which is one inc or -—- ——— of the earth's axis of 
590,000,000 
rotation; that the porphyry ¢otfer in the centre is a stan- 
dard grain measure or challroa, holding to a fraction 
four of our Ienglish quarters, or 70,982 English cubic 
| inches; aud that there are subdivisious of the year into 
| months, weeks, and days, ‘checke 1 o ¥)’ in the grand gal- | 
lery lealing to the coffer, with sundry other details, for 
| which we imust refer the realer to Professor Smyth's iu- 
teresting book.’—* Zastward,” by Norman Macleod, ir 
| “Good Words.” 
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STRAHAN, 


BOOKS. 


Letters from Abroad in 
186 


. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown &Svo., price 7s 6d. 





Lazarus, 


and Other Poems. 
By EF. H. PLUMPTRE, MA., 
Professor of Theology, King's College, London, 
Small 8vo., 5s. 
“ This is a volume of polished and beautiful verse, 
Tn his translation of the Song of Deborah,—one of tthe 
grandest of Hebrew poems,—Mr. Plumptre has roudera ad 
& great service to Knglish and to Hebrew literat 1Pe."a= 
Spectator, 
“This volume cannot fail to establish Mr. Plumptre’s 





reputati nas a devotional poet of a high order of meri,” 
—Morning Post. 


Plain Words 
Christian Living. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 
S:nall 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Apathy in Spiritual Thin zs. 
The Seat and Exit of Evil. 
Temptation, 
Conscience. 
Consecration of Commpna Things. 
Consecration of Common Things (continued). 
A Good Old Age. 
. Repentance and lorgiveness Daily Nee led. 
. Address for a Harvest Home. 
The Decisive Question. 
The Marks of tne Lord Jesus. 
. The Revelation of the Unseen. 


Woman’s Work in ths 
Church: 


Being 
Ilistorical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods, 
By JOUN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
Small 8vo., 5s 
“We recommend this —— to the careful study of all 
who are anxious fur the full develo mon of Chareh 
work in the Church of Eugl und."—TZhe € -al Journal. 


Personal Names in the 
Bible. 


3y the Rev. W.d?. WILKINSON, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint Elitor of 
* Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testamen.” 
Small 8vo., ¢ 
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Conrents. 
1, On the Nature, Origin. and Us? of Prop2r Names 
2. On Surnames. 


} 3. Names of God. 
| 4 Names of God (Jehovah). 
|} 5. Names Comp -un led with the Names of God \E’). 
} 6. Numes Compounded with the Names of Gol (Jel- 
Ovah) 
7. Proper Names Formed from the Names of Heathen 
| Deities. 


8. Kirth Names. 

. Sa nental Names. 
1). Miscellaneous Names. 
11. Heathen Names, 
1 





2. New Testament Names, 


The Throne of Grace. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Pathway of Promise,” &c. 
Sinall 8vo., 2. 61. 
CONTENTS. 
. Gracious Iavitation. 
. Answered Prayer. 





The C ynpassionate High Priest 
. Help and Self-Deliverance . 
. More Grace, 
8. A Divine Promise. 
9. Christian Joy. 
1). Mutual;Prayer. 
Il. Persevering Prayer. 
12. A Sacred ee 











‘Speaking to. the Heart. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.v. 
| Crown 8yo., price 33, 61; Pocket Elition, small 3vo, 


» the 


3s. 


“ Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking ¢ 
heart, but these pages seem to bear with unwonted viv 
ness the impress of his great emotional nature. Thes 
| glow, they sparkle, they bura with inte f eli og 
} have seldom looked iuto a more fascinating book." 
’ English Churchman, 





148 Strand. 
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